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Ir may seem ill-fitting to propose at this 
time the proposition that every school 
should have a psychologist when school 
jobs are being reduced and retrenchment 
is taking place on every hand. When cuts 
are found necessary in school programs 
special services are the first to go and the 
program of personnel and guidance is one 
of the first of these special services to be 
attacked. Without doubt at the present 
time the trend is in the direction of fewer 
school psychologists and less comprehen- 
sive psychological service. Every far-see- 
ing person must realize, however, that the 
present trend is only temporary and that 
as society becomes increasingly interdepen- 
dent, the need for special individual study 
and social control will become even greater 
than it has been in the past. If a psychol- 
ogist has been found desirable to even 
slight extent in the schools of the past that 
need will become magnified in the future. 

In this paper I shall attempt first to 
prove that there are certain educational 
functions in studying and working with 
the child personally that are not ade- 
quately taken care of by the traditional 
school organization. In the second place, 
I shall attempt to prove that these func- 

1 Paper presented at a meeting of the Associa- 


tion of Consulting Psychologists, New York City, 
April 7, 1933. 


tions can not be performed by the class- 
room teacher. In the third place, I shall 
attempt to show that these functions re- 
quire the services of a full-time and trained 
psychologist. 

The introduction of the 
into the school has, in the main, been a re- 
sult of the development of mental tests, but 
the need for such a specialist has been felt 
ever since schools entered upon the intense 
specialization now characterizes 
their organization. As teachers became 
specialists in teaching separate studies, 
their contacts with the child became less 
and less broad and comprehensive and 
they saw the child only as a learner and 
reciter of spelling and geography, of alge- 
bra and history. The picture of a child as 
an individual, developing through puberty 
into adolescence with new and urgent crav- 
ings and desires and difficulties in adjust- 
ment to the new adult responsibilities 
which seem to be fast approaching, became 
submerged by these piecemeal contacts 
which the teacher had. It is no wonder, 
then, that the demand sprang up for some 
one who could see the child as a personal- 
ity and interpret his success in school and 
his behavior in general in the light of his 
desires and purposes and the way in which 
they were fulfilled. 

More specifically there has arisen the 


psychologist 


which 








need for more comprehensive study of in- 
dividual pupils. Tests have become avail- 
able which enable one to measure certain 
aspects of the personality with considerably 
greater exactness than was possible with 
the more informal methods of observation 
and interpretation. We thor- 
oughly familiar with intelligence tests and 
achievement tests of school subjects. Per- 
haps less familiar but equally important 


are now 


are questionnaires and tests for measuring 
adjustment, and 
In- 


interests, attitudes and 
rating seales for describing behavior. 
telligence tests which were first developed 
for individual giving were later adapted 
to group use and now practically all psy- 
chological methods for studying the indi- 
vidual can be used with groups of children. 
This group use of tests and questionnaires 
greatly facilitates obtaining information 
about children and permits one to obtain 
that information on many children at a 
time and under conditions which make the 
information on different children com- 
parable. These psychological tests require 
a skilled technique for their construction, 
giving, scoring, recording and interpreta- 
tion of the results, and accurate and skil- 
ful use of such tests and questionnaires re- 
quires thorough training and considerable 
experience. An intelligent person may 
pick up many of these techniques through 
reading, but real skill in their use can only 
come through practise and experience. 

In the second place, these tests have im- 
portant values in the guidance program 
and in elassifying pupils according to 
grade or section. Pupil placement in the 
school is not something that can be left en- 
tirely to the judgment of classroom teach- 
ers. The ratings obtained from intelligence 
and achievement tests are so much more 
exact and reliable than judgments obtained 
from off-hand informal contacts with 
pupils that they should be the primary 
source for grading and sectioning. Again 
the expert use of test results to determine 
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promotion and sectioning is something 
that should be the responsibility of those 
who have had adequate training in han- 
dling these data. 

In the third place, the study of problem 
children is a function of the school which 
has never been adequately carried out. 
One can not make a meaningful study of 
a child without having the time and the 
specific training necessary to gather the 
facts and the insight to interpret their sig- 
nificance and meaning. It is my belief 
that a school should not wait until the 
problem child has become so much of a 
problem that he forces himself upon the 
attention of his teachers, but that the 
school should attempt to discover pupils 
who are incipient delinquents even before 
the difficulty becomes acute. I believe that 
this should be done on a survey basis and 
that idiosynerasy of attitude or behavior 
should be noted early during the school 
year by proper and appropriate question- 
naire and rating methods, and that pupils 
who deviate from normal significantly 
should be the objects of special study and 
investigation. This intensive study of a 
problem child requires collection of a wide 
variety of facts concerning him from many 
different sources. Not only should the 
child himself be given a chance to express 
himself freely in a personal interview and 
to air his own grievances, set forth his 
point of view, and to describe affairs as he 
sees them, but facts concerning the child 
should also be obtained from his teachers 
and his parents. The school records also 
should contribute to knowledge of the 
child’s background and it may be possible 
in some cases that one will call upon his 
schoolmates to contribute facts or make in- 
terpretations. All these facts, together 
with the results of tests of ability, interest 
and attitude, must be systematically re- 
eorded, and finally they should be ab- 
stracted in the form which gives the 
essential details in a way that is most con- 
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venient. Finally, and most important, 
these facts about a pupil, gathered from a 
variety of sources, need interpretation so 
that the key factors in the situation are 
revealed and a basis for remedial treat- 
ment is laid. 

In the fourth place, one detail in the 
diagnosis of a problem child is so difficult 
and time-consuming that it deserves spe- 
cial mention, namely, contacts with the 
parents and the home. If the parents are 
asked to come to the school some one must 
be there to receive them and give them 
proper welcome. Interviewing a parent 
with regard to a child is not an easy mat- 
ter and requires special tact and careful 
handling. Parents are sensitive but anx- 
ious to do the best for their children. By 
judicious questioning the essential facts of 
the ease so far as the home is concerned can 
usually be elicited from the parents at the 
school. Some believe it is better, however, 
to visit the home so that one can not only 
talk to the parents but actually see the con- 
ditions surrounding the individual and ob- 
tain a clear insight into the factors which 
are influencing the child so far as the home 
environment is concerned. Usually it is 
desirable, if not positively necessary, to see 
both parents, preferably separately, and 
find out exactly what responsibility de- 
volves upon each of the parents. These 
contacts with parents again are time-con- 
suming and require special aptitude and 
techniques. 

In the fifth place, there is the need for 
guidance and counseling of the pupil and 
planning a remedial program with him to 
help him gain new attitudes, to correct 
faulty reasoning, to gain control over him- 
self and to make new adjustments. These 
attempts to win the pupil over to new 
points of view, to persuade him to gain 
self-control or to fire ambition requires 
special aptitude, tact and persuasiveness, 
as well as a keen understanding of human 
motives and behavior and the ability te 
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make use of developments as they arise in 
face-to-face give-and-take between coun- 
selor and pupil. It is indeed hard to 
gauge the success of such personnel coun- 
seling, and in many eases the results are 
not likely to achieve the prominence that 
a more radical change of the environment 
and surroundings of the pupil would ob- 
tain. However, the necessity for provid- 
ing the pupil with information concerning 
himself and giving him advice as _ to 
choices that seem desirable for him to make 
both in school and out is a very important 
task of the school for every pupil. 

In the sixth place, the psychologist is 
needed in the school in order to diagnose 
and help correct pupil difficulties in con- 
nection with their school work. The dis- 
covery of reading disabilities, for instance, 
has developed into a definite technique 
which makes use of special tests and a 
knowledge of differences in vision, percep- 
tion and the central processes of reasoning. 
Methods of working with cases of disabil- 
ity in reading are also extremely technical 
and specialized, and are not generally in- 
eluded in the preparation of the average 
classroom teacher. In like manner, special 
difficulties in arithmetic, spelling, algebra 
and foreign language require technical 
diagnosis for their understanding and 
special methods for their remediation. 
Speech defects are also matters that re- 
quire special understanding and skill. All 
these matters can only be adequately dealt 
with by one who has had special psycho- 
logical training. 

In the seventh place, special study 
should be given to the gifted child, first to 
discover who the gifted children are in a 
school, second to make special provisions 
for them. The discovery of the gifted chil- 
dren will be a natural consequence of the 
giving of an intelligence test as well as tak- 
ing systematic steps to discover special 
aptitudes and interests among the student 
body. Certainly the psychologist ought 
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also to be one who should be consulted in 
the planning of special programs for chil- 
dren who might seem to profit from such 
individual attention 

In the eighth place, all this work involves 
a mass of records which must have orderly 
planning and filing, else they will result 
in a jumble which will defeat their own 


usefulness. Naturally, these records 
should be used, and one of the tasks of 
supervision would be to see that every 
classroom teacher should know how and 


should actually make use of records on 
their pupils which are available. 

Having outlined then certain functions 
which every school should perform because 
they aid in understanding and directing 
individual pupils, my second point is that 
these functions can not be performed ade- 
quately by the classroom teacher. In the 
first place, any one of these functions is 
time-consuming and would require time 
outside of the duties of classroom teaching 
which would place an unbearable burden 
on the average teacher. The construction, 
selection, administration, scoring and in- 
terpretation of tests, particularly the latter 
two, requires time outside of the classroom 
which is often demanded of teachers but 
places an unbearable burden on them. 
Second, the diagnosis and study of individ- 
ual pupils who may present problems in 
the classroom requires a concentration and 
amount of time, to be done at all ade- 
quately, far beyond what can be expected 
of the average teacher. Likewise, individ- 
ual counseling, home visitation and these 
other functions which pertain to the study 
and guidance of individual children are so 
time-consuming that unless teachers’ pro- 
grams are lightened they can not possibly 
be expected to carry through all these tasks 
What- 
ever may be the general impression, schools 
are not to-day doing anything near the 
thorough job that should be done in indi- 


with any degree of thoroughness. 


vidual study and guidance. 
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In the second place, these same functions 
require special skill and training. They 
can not be undertaken as side issues suc- 
cessfully by the average teacher. They 
can not be made an avoecation based on a 
taste for the work plus a little outside 
reading. Not only giving, scoring, making 
statistical interpretations of test results are 
technical matters, but the whole business 
of studying the problem child is something 
to-day that one does not acquire skill in 
with little effort or practise, as one does 
whistling or smoking. Not only is the art 
of interviewing itself a specialized task, 
but more particularly the interpretation of 
behavior symptoms requires a rather com- 
prehensive grasp of psychological princi- 
ples. I have discovered in my efforts to 
train students to make ease studies that the 
ability to get to the bottom of a problem, 
to sense the psychological mechanism at 
work and estimate the influence of various 
environmental factors is so elusive and 
baffling that it can only be gained after a 
long and intensive period of training. 

Thirdly, remedial work with problem 
more than mere individual 
counseling. It usually requires the coop- 
eration of many individuals, including the 
teachers with whom the pupil comes into 
contact, usually change in home control 
and management, often the cooperation of 
others who influence the pupil’s daily life. 
Some one must see the problem as a whole 
and be able to integrate it. This requires 


children is 


some one who is in a position to make 
recommendations to the various individ- 
uals concerned and who will have the pa- 
tience and tact to follow them up and 
see that the various recommendations are 
being carried out. Such cooperation again 
is out of the range of the average classroom 
teacher, who can not be expected with her 
narrow contacts to gain the breadth of 
view or to be able to plan and organize a 
comprehensive program of remedial treat- 
ment or the time and facilities to follow 
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up a remedial program involving many 
people. 

In many schools these tasks have been 
taken up as hobbies or avocations by teach- 
ers who have been especially interested in 
these matters. Teachers will delight in 
talking to pupils about their problems after 
school informally and will be able to give 
much common-sense advice based on these 
informal contacts. This sort of informal 
advisory work is good as far as it goes, but 
falls short just to the extent of the teach- 
ers’ background and understanding and 
experience in interpreting human mecha- 
nisms. To really appreciate the problems 
of another requires more than mere human 
sympathy and understanding. Most of the 
rudiments of human behavior have been 
charted scientifically, and one should know 
the laws and the symptomatic significance 
of various types of behavior in order to 
true interpretations of problem 
eases. One for 
whether problem behavior is organic or 
functional in character. If organic, even 
the trained psychologist should refer the 
case to the proper specialist but must have 
enough insight into the problem to know 
what kind of a specialist is required. If the 
difficulty is functional, then the technical 
knowledge of therapeutic measures (which 
will require the cooperation of the classroom 


make 


must know, instance, 


teacher) must be used. 

The conclusion then seems to be inevi- 
table that if a school is really to discharge 
these functions as they ought to be per- 
formed, the services of a full-time psychol- 
ogist is necessary. As a matter of fact any 
one who has listened to this recital of the 
various special tasks and duties which would 
fall to the lot of a single psychologist must 
have been impressed with the magnitude of 
the task. In any school of four or five hun- 
dred pupils no single psychologist would 
be able to do more than superficially at- 
tack the tasks listed. To administer the 
testing program would take up a few weeks 
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at the beginning of the school year. Mak- 
ing intensive individual studies of problem 
children with the various interviews that 
are necessary, home visitation, keeping of 
records, the many tiresome follow-ups, in 
Many 


itself is time-consuming. 


schools have a visiting teacher whose duty 


very 


it is to make contacts with the home and 
oftentimes to follow this up with special 
counsel to pupils who present problems. 
Ordinarily, however, the visiting teacher’s 
work is very definitely limited in scope, and 
if only one such officer can be employed in 
the school, the point of view of this paper 
is that he should be a psychologist who can 
be responsible for this whole program of 
individual guidance rather than a visiting 
teacher whose primary function is that of 
home visitation. When one adds to this 
special work of a remedial nature with chil- 
dren who are having subject difficulties and 
aiding in various ways in individual ad- 
justment by personnel guidance and counsel- 
ing, the meeting and attempting to settle 
disciplinary problems and taking an active 
part in the school’s social program would 
more than fill the time of a school psychol- 
ogist. The that 
either these various functions of studying 


conclusion is inevitable 
and helping the individual child must be 
left undone or a specialist trained in psy- 
chology must be attached to every school to 
aid in their fulfilment. 

Schools are trying out a variety of plans 
which attempt to take care of these per- 
sonnel and guidance functions. In some 
schools special teachers are designated as 
home room or guidance teachers whose duty 
it is to make special study of pupils who are 
allotted to them and to earry out the various 
guidance functions. In some high schools 
one counselor is assigned to each class and is 
relieved of part of his classroom duties 
which may amount to one or two periods a 
day or one or two periods a week. In some 
schools this counselor follows along with the 
class in their progress through school and 
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pupil more 
intimately than where the change is made 


thereby gets to know each 
yearly. Jn other schools the counselor re- 


mains attached to a certain grade or a 
section unit and becomes better acquainted 
with the problems of pupils at a certain 


All 


these plans that use regular teachers who are 


stage of development or maturity. 
relieved from part of their teaching schedule 
in order to carry on these personnel tasks 
are’ a makeshift and on the whole unsatis- 
factory. These plans which utilize the regu- 
lar school staff usually can not draw upon 
individuals who are trained specifically for 
these duties, and the time usually allotted 
is far insufficient for the adequate meeting of 
the needs of the pupils. The conclusion is 
therefore reached that no plan can com- 
pletely care for these personnel and gui- 
dance problems except that of the employ- 
ment of the trained psychologist, who can 
vive full time to the job. 

The question will be asked, ‘‘ How large 
must a school be in order to feel justified in 
employing such a specialist?’’ The answer 
is that every school should at least have ac- 
cess to the services of a psychologist. The 
danger, of course, will be in trying to make 
this psychological service cover too wide an 
area. Experience has not yet been suf- 
ficient to render safe estimate as to the num- 
ber of children that a single psychologist 
can adequately study and serve. I should 
like to propose a standard that every school 
of five hundred pupils or more should have 
at least one person equipped by training and 
free from other duties to undertake the work 
of the school psychologist. Smaller schools 
should have access to the services of such a 
psychologist who may be attached to the 
central school, office or the county or state 


organization. In general, it is considered 


more desirable to have the school psychol- 
ogist a member of the school staff because 
only by being on the school staff and feeling 
the responsibility for the children in that 
school can genuine constructive work out- 
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lined above be carried on over a period of 
years. If, however, the school is not large 
enough to warrant employing a full-time 
person for this work such a psychologist 
may have to share his time among several 
schools traveling about from one place to 
another, as the occasion demands. Under 
such arrangement it would seem as though 
the best results would come from having 
the psychologist spend consecutive periods 
of three or four weeks within a given school 
so as to absorb the school’s problems and 
better serve it through the period of con- 
secutive service. In this connection state 
departments of education should organize 
traveling clinics or bureaus to visit small 
schools for as long a period as is necessary 
in order to carry out the program of psy- 
chological testing, pupil classification, the 
study of individual problem cases and set- 
ting up plans for remedial measures. 

Schools have gone too far in the direction 
of specialization, which has tended to make 
no one responsible for seeing the child as 
a whole and for meeting his needs as an in- 
dividual. We have had many treatises on 
the diagnosis of classroom difficulties. Most 
of them begin with diagnostic tests of sub- 
ject-matter and usually stop when the in- 
ventory of habits and skills connected with 
elassroom work has been completed, but 
the real diagnosis of pupil difficulties needs 
a more complete understanding of the in- 
dividual’s home and school background and 
the forces that play upon him. Only by un- 
derstanding an individual’s drives and the 
means by which he satisfies these drives can 
we really interpret his behavior and get at 
the underlying reasons for his apparent suc- 
cess or failure in classroom work. Schools 
have been too narrowly concentrated on the 
classroom pupil. A new emphasis should 
be given toward seeing the pupil as a whole 
individual. In order not to neglect this im- 
portant, if not central, factor in education 
let us emphasize the thesis that every school 
needs a psychologist. 
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This paper was discussed by four educa- 
tors who challenged some of the issues raised 
from the vantage point of various positions 
in the school system. Mr. J. H. Bosshart, 
of the Public Sehools of South Orange- 
Maplewood, New Jersey, discussed it from 
the point of view of the superintendent of 
schools, Dr. Guy L. Hilleboe, of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, from the point of view of the 
supervisor of instruction, Dr. Charles A. 
Tonsor, of the Grover Cleveland High 
School, from the point of view of the prin- 
cipal of the school, and Miss Agnes M. Conk- 
lin, of the Haaren High School, New York 
City, from the point of view of the teacher 
in the sehool. 

While the general thesis set forth in the 
paper was appreciated and commended the 
several reviewers presented other points of 
view which were important. Several stressed 
the fact that the teacher should be used to 
meet many of the needs which heretofore 
have been the province of some one with 
training. As Dr. 


special psychological 


Hilleboe put it: 


The diagnosis and study of individual pupils re- 
quires time which cannot be avoided by the teacher 
regardless of the amount of help at hand. The 
Master Teacher teaches by this method and would 
be ineffective without it. While there is no ques- 
tion as to the fact that schools are not doing their 
part in guidance and counseling, they have not be- 
gun to exhaust the possibilities of their own situa- 
tion. Economies of time in organization and in- 
struction may mean added time for this. 

Although there can be no question that many 
of these functions require special skill and train- 
ing, there can be no doubt but that this is partially 
acquired by all teachers as background of profes- 
sional education and by some teachers as training 
in service, 


A different point of view more in harmony 
with that expressed by the paper, however, 
was voiced by Miss Conklin, who said: 


Education of the teacher will solve part of the 
problem, but it is to be hoped that the teacher will 
never be regarded as a substitute for a consulting 
psychologist. It is more fondly to be hoped that 
the principal will not be regarded as a substitute 
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for the consulting psychologist. The unique con- 
tribution of the psychologist is a superior training 
acquired over a long period of time and including 
field and clinical practice as well as university lee- 
tures. The major duties of teachers and principals 
are decidedly different from those of the psycholo- 
gist and while it is highly desirable that these three 
shall learn to bear a compatible relationship to 
each other, their duties are certainly not inter- 
changeable. They are not regarded as interchange- 
able when the question of who shall apply statistics 
to the testing and grading results is under discus- 
sion; curiously enough, interchangeability stalks 
only in the presence of some titillating behavior 
that is to be explored. But the education we are 
setting for the teacher may in time so permeate 
the situation that our difficulties, now so pressing, 


will disappear like mists before the sun. 


Mr. Bosshart cited the desirability of 
a comprehensive guidance program that 
would not only make use of the specialist 
trained in psychology but also the whole 
staff of the school. He pointed out that 
even the well-trained psychologist would 
be confronted by a problem of such scope 
that his efforts would be relatively ineffec- 
tive unless the whole school is organized 
to carry out a comprehensive program of 
guidance. He says that the plan proposed 
is unsatisfactory 


for the same reason that the family doctor can not 
assume the primary responsibility for the physical 
health of the members of a family. In the last 
analysis the most influential persons in family 
health are mother and father. In school the home- 
room teacher is the school parent. In addition, in 
the line organization, there is need for coordinating 
educational guidance workers whose fields of ac- 
tivities include curriculums, methods of instruction, 
placement, extra-curricular activities, promotion, 
and the whole range of school functions. To help 
the teachers and the guidance workers we need the 
expert psychologist. 

Our experience, which we consider experimental, 
has led to the following organization: For every 
child there is a case record which ineludes his 
social, achievement, aptitude, health, personality, 
and vocational interest development. In the lower 
grades the classroom teacher has these records at 
her command. In the junior school the guidance 
work of the home-room teacher is directed, co- 
ordinated and supplemented by an expert class 
guide who is trained somewhat in psychology, 
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hool organization, and 


curriculums, s¢é g 
school the 


other fields. In the 
class guide follows the same pupils through the 
In this plan the prin- 


vocations 
necessary senior 
three grades of the school. 
cipals perform controlling and helpful service. To 
help the principals, guides and teachers, there are 
a number of experts, including a Physical Health 
Department and a Child Study Department. In 
the latter is a director, two experts in testing of 
all kinds, a assists in 


psychiatrie cases, and 


psychological worker who 
a psychiatrist who comes to 


us one day a week. 


the 


course of the discussion that psychologists 


It was also emphasized during 
are needed to make pupil adjustments for 
which inadequacies in the school program 
are partly responsible, and that very fact 
indicates that the itself 
should be changed so as to eliminate these 


school 


program 


maladjustments or at least to make them 
less frequent. Mr. Bosshart said concern- 


ing this: 


There is no greater necessity at the present time 
than the establishment of a curriculum and organi- 
zation which will encourage good mental condi- 
tion. What we need is not so much specialized 
corrective agencies as the maintenance of conditions 
which will do away with the necessity for so many 
of such agencies. This enters the fields of cur- 
riculum, methods of instruction, adjustment to the 
growing child, and the daily schedule. It would do 
Why treat the symp- 
toms instead of removing the causes? An illustra- 
tion of this idea was presented at the Progressive 
Education dinner in New York by Dr. Frankwood 
Williams, who said that because of the social or- 
ganization of Russia there was no mental hygiene 


away with set standards. 


problem there. 


It was evident from the discussion that 
there is need for a broader concept of the 
duties of the psychologist than has hereto- 
fore been the case. To most educators a 
psychologist means a person who gives 
mental tests and makes recommendations 
on the basis of these tests. Mr. Bosshart 
said: 

As a superintendent I am somewhat fearful of 


providing too much testing. There is a real danger 


of too much interference with the natural growth 
Particularly is this true in the field 


of children. 
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of character and attitude tests. We should be 
cautious about believing the apparent revelation, 
through tests that are none too reliable of unde- 
sirable character traits. Wholesome experience 
he]ps children to correct their own wrong tendencies, 
Too much heckling may in the end defeat our 
major purpose by producing a bad mental hy- 
giene condition. Besides, it is not necessary to 
rely so much upon tests because the history of the 
child’s development is far more significant than 
any test given at a particular time. 


Not only is the psychologist thought of 
as one who is mainly concerned with tests, 
but few educators have yet to see a psy- 
chologist who can contribute positive and 
helpful recommendations with regard to 
the remedial treatment of a problem child. 
As Dr. Tonsor said: 


In our school we have had to use outside psy- 
chologists in several instances, but our experience 
has been that the psychologist is long on diagnosis 
and short on remedial measures. We know before 
we send an individual very often what is wrong 
with him, what we want to know is what is the 
best to do with him. 

The important thing is that the consulting psy- 
chologist shall suggest a remedy. Without the 
remedy, we don’t progress very far. From personal 
experience in contacts with so-called disciplinary 
eases, I have learned that the remedy is found 
only after fairly long and intimate personal con- 
tact with the child and this in an informal and 
often social way. 

Some of the reviewers evidently con- 
fused mental hygiene difficulties with dis- 
eiplinary difficulties. Dr. Tonsor pre- 
sented a list of disciplinary cases which 
were reported during a year in his school, 
eoncerning which he said: 

This list of disciplinary problems is a list largely 
of those matters which grow out of the natural 
exuberance of the boys and girls and very few 
of them are such as would require the full time of 
a trained psychologist. We do not need a psy- 
chologist for most of our cases. I think every 
teacher should be a psychologist in spirit, but to 
have a separate psychologist is not suited to my 
organization. 

However, the point was made from the 
floor that often the most severe mental 
hygiene problems in a school are not the 
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disciplinary cases but pupils who have so 
shrunk and withdrawn from meeting the 
difficulties that confront them that they 
are not recognized as having problems by 
their teachers. 

While the various speakers by no means 
agreed that the psychologist was a neces- 
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sity in every school, the discussion did in- 
dicate very clearly the need for diagnosis 
and special attention to individual ehil- 
dren not only with regard to difficulties in 
their classroom work, but in connection 
with the more intensive problems of be- 


havior and personality. 


AN ACADEMIC RETROSPECT 


By Professor OLIVER M. JOHNSTON 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


My undergraduate work was done at 
Mississippi College. Three things in par- 
ticular still stand out in my memory in 
connection with this college. The first is 
the emphasis placed on character. The 
aim of the institution was not only to train 
the mind, but also to develop character— 
to make men. The second thing that im- 
pressed me was the great importance at- 
tached to Greek and Latin. They were the 
center of the whole program of study, be- 
ing regarded as one of the greatest heri- 
tages of the human race, and every student 
had to devote at least part of four years 


to acquiring a knowledge of them. I am 
grateful for this classical training. It was 


the foundation of my education. The third 
thing that stands out in my memory was 
the high value placed on scholarship. The 
outstanding students were those who had 
the highest scholastic record, those who 
gave evidence of the greatest ability and 
achievement. This was the point of view 
not only of the college but also of the col- 
lege community. 

My reaction to the environment of this 
old college was threefold. Under the in- 


fluence of its religious atmosphere Chris- 
tianity became a reality to me and has been 
a vital power in my life ever since. While 
there I also acquired the deep conviction 
that men have obligations to others and to 
the common good that the finest service 
is impossible without adequate training. 


My third reaction was an intense desire for 
higher scholarship, for the best that the 
best university of the country could offer. 
It was not difficult to select that university. 
Johns Hopkins was at that time the great 
craduate institution of America. Rowland 
in physics, Remsen in chemistry, Gilder- 
A. Marshall Elliott in 
Bloomfield in San- 


sleeve in Greek, 
Romance languages, 
skrit, and Haupt in Semitic languages, not 
to mention other distinguished scholars, 
are great names in the history of higher 
education in America. They were not only 
great teachers, but they made notable con- 
tributions to knowledge. Regarding the 
training I received at Johns Hopkins, I 
wish to mention two things especially. In 
the first place, it gave me an interest in re- 
search. The moment I reached the univer- 
sity, I found men doing independent think- 
ing, trying to find out the truth about 
languages, literature, history and science. 
It was a great experiment station where 
old theories were being tested and discover- 
ies were being made. Naturally this spirit 
was contagious. The thing that 
Johns Hopkins did for me was to put me in 
the way of being a philologist. When I was 
there, the emphasis in the Department of 
philology 


second 


was on 
As a result, dur- 


Romance Languages 
rather than on literature. 
ing the early years of my teaching, my in- 
terests were almost entirely in the philo- 
logical field. 
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It was the study of Dante that made me 
a lover of literature. It would be impos- 
sible to analyze the power of this great and 
universal genius, but one can not study 
his work very long without coming under 
its powerful influence. I felt this influence 
profoundly and it changed my whole inter- 
est as a scholar. 

During my stay at Johns Hopkins, I 
went to Europe every summer and have 
made several trips abroad since that time. 
Aside from the greater knowledge of my 
special subject gained through study and 
travel in Europe, the thing that I appreci- 
ate most is the international point of view 
that those contacts have given me. The 
only way really to know and appreciate the 
people of another country is to live among 
them. One soon learns that they have 
thought, said and done things that are 
worth while, things that we ought to know. 
I am glad to have had contact with other 
nationalities. It has enabled me to appre- 
ciate to some extent at least their point of 
view and their contribution to civilization. 

All of us have felt the inspiration of 
great teachers. Although there are many 
to whom I owe a great deal, I want to men- 
tion the four men who have influenced me 
most. Warren Sheldon Webb, president of 
Mississippi College, led me to see the value 
of a liberal education. He was himself the 
embodiment of some of the finest things 
that culture can bring, and he had the 
power to make others appreciate them. He 
also did more than any one else to make my 
early education possible. At the beginning 
of my senior year, there came to the col- 
lege a brilliant young professor by the 
name of 8S. C. Mitchell, who is now profes- 
sor of history at the University of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He was widely read in 
history, literature and philosophy and had 
great enthusiasm for learning. He is one 
of the most inspiring men that I have ever 
met. The best thing he did for me was to 
inspire me with an ambition to do gradu- 
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ate work and look forward to the doctor’s 
degree. Professor A. Marshall Elliott, of 
Johns Hopkins University, taught me the 
value of independent work and also the 
method of carrying it on. He was a man 
of marked ability, with a forceful and win- 
some personality and was at that time one 
of the best equipped men in America to 
guide graduate students in the study of 
the Romance languages. He was also a 
born teacher. I had the good fortune to 
follow the lectures of Professor Joseph 
Bédier the first year that he was connected 
with the Collége de France. His broad 
scholarship, amazing power of analysis and 
remarkable ability in handling the larger 
problems of French philology and litera- 
ture have been a source of unfailing inspi- 
ration to me and to many others. These 
four men were all different and yet they 
had certain qualities in common. They 
were all intensely human. They were not 
only passionately fond of their own work, 
but their devotion to the interests of their 
students was equally great. They were 
all men of inspiring and stimulating per- 
sonality. They were also lovers of learn- 
ing. Knowledge is power. It is just as 
easy to fill a big position as it is to fill a 
little one, if you know how to do it. My 
obligation to these four men is greater 
than I can find words to express. They 
opened up to their students vistas of truth. 
They made the pursuit of knowledge and 
the search for truth a fascinating adven- 
ture. They were also examples of what the 
finest and best scholarship ean contribute 
to the progress of the race. 

It will be thirty-six years in September 
since I came to Stanford. From the very 
beginning of my connection with the uni- 
versity I had the advantage of being asso- 
ciated with Professor John E. Matzke, who, 
although comparatively young, was already 
one of the best Romance scholars in Amer- 
ica. We went on bicycle trips together, 
played tennis together, discussed Romance 
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philology and literature, and there was 
never a moment when his opinion was not 
worth considering. He was a severe critic, 
a clear and logical thinker, and an able 
investigator. He had the imagination and 
insight that enabled him to see the solution 
of difficult problems and he also had the 
patience to work out the details. 

There was one great personality that has 
profoundly influenced every one connected 
with Stanford, Dr. David Starr Jordan. It 
has been said that an institution is but the 
lengthening shadow of a man. Dr. Jordan 
was so intimately connected with the 
growth and development of Stanford for so 
many years that it is impossible to think 
of the one without the other. He was not 
only a powerful influence in education as 
pursued in colleges and universities, an in- 
fluence that did much to change existing 
methods, but he was also and still more 
significantly the inspirer of the young. 
They were his chief love. His activities 
were so many, so varied and so far reaching 
in their results, however, that he became 
one of the great constructive influences of 
his generation. The end of his life has re- 
minded me of Markham’s comparison of 
the passing of another great man to a 
lordly eedar which, when it falls, ‘‘leaves 
a lonesome place against the sky.’’ 

If I had my life to live over, I would 
want to come to Stanford. I would want 
to teach Stanford students and be associ- 
ated with the Stanford faculty. When I 
graduated from Johns Hopkins University, 
President Gilman said two things to me. 
In the first place, he urged me to continue 
doing research. In the second place, he 
advised me to try to be connected with an 
institution where I would be surrounded by 
great scholars who would keep me con- 
stantly reaching up for higher and better 
things. I have had the good fortune to be 
associated with such a faculty at Stanford 
University. 

One of the joys of teaching is the op- 
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portunity to work with young people. I 
ean not tell how much it has meant to me 
to have been associated with young people 
during all these years. They have helped 
me to grow. A considerable part of my 
research has grown out of advanced and 
graduate courses where I came in contact 
with these young minds, which I have 
found most stimulating. I like to teach 
Stanford students, also, because they be- 
come leaders, and there has never been 
a time in the history of the world when a 
high type of leadership was more necessary 
than it is to-day. President Wheeler, of 
the University of California, once asked 
Lord Bryce, the author of ‘‘The American 
Commonwealth,’’ what was the most dis- 
couraging thought that he ever had. The 
reply was that civilization is developing 
problems faster than we are growing brains 
to solve them. 

Looking over my academic career as a 
whole there are two results to which I wish 
to call special attention. In the first place, 
academic life has made me more open- 
minded, more liberal in my views and 
more tolerant toward others. It has given 
me a greater desire to know the truth, and 
the adventure of trying to discover it has 
been a source of joy and satisfaction be- 
yond words. In the second place, the 
academic atmosphere in which I have lived 
has strengthened my faith as a Christian. 
Dr. J. C. Hardy, president of Baylor Col- 
lege for Women, once asked me if my read- 
ing in literature, history, science and phi- 
losophy had weakened or strengthened my 
Christian faith. My reply was that it had 
strengthened it, because, while my reading 
in these fields had led me to see their enor- 
mous value, my experience had shown me 
how inadequate they are to satisfy the 
deepest spiritual needs of life and how, on 
the other hand, Christianity supplies what 
they lack. 

So far, I have been looking backward, 
thinking of some of the lessons of the years. 
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that the time will never come 
My 


theory has always been that the measure of 


But I hope 


when I have not also a forward look. 


any man’s power is what he is plus what he 


wants to be. A great deal depends upon 


the things that we want and how much we 


want them. I have had the opportunity of 


placing a great many young men and 
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young women in positions of responsibility, 
and one of the things that has always im- 
pressed me most is what the young man or 
the young woman wants to be. I hope that 
the years that lie just ahead may be some 
of the most productive. At all events |] 
look forward to carrying on the interests 
that have occupied so much of my life. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PEIPING 

THE Ministry of Edueation, Nanking, China, 
The 
Tsinghua Univer- 


decided, according to Christian Sei- 


ence Monitor, 


ity in Peiping, founded with the remitted por- 


has 


to establish at 


J ited States Boxer indemnity, the 
modern agricultural school in any Chinese 


university. Previous agricultural schools in 


China were a ssion schools. 


The 


an experimental farm in the vicinity of the uni- 


part only of mi 


Agricultural School will have 


Tsinghu 
singe nua 


walls, and 


a few miles outside the city 


will devote especial attention to improvement of 
cultivation of wheat and cotton, staple products 
which have played an inereasingly important 
part in North China 
Wheat is replacing kaffir corn 


agricultural production. 
(kao- 


diet of northern Chinese, 


and cotton production for Chinese mills has in- 
creased rapidly in Hopei province. 

Tsinghua has had a diffieult period during the 
Chinese uni- 


past year, in common with other 


versities, because of lack of funds. The mora- 


torium for one year from June, 1932, to June, 


1933, on Boxer indemnity payments, deprived 


school of it income. 
this 


year, and the university has been granted ample 


5 yrineipal souree ot 
I 


+ ) ? 
moratorium was lifted in June 


funds for the coming vear. 


Tsinghua officials also have decided to resume 
sending Chinese graduate students to the United 
States for advanced study, particularly along 
technical lines, this autumn. Forty fellowships 
will be granted, ten to members of the faculty 
at Tsinghua, five to graduates of Tsinghua, 
and twenty-five will be selected by competitive 


examination from all Chinese higher school 


graduates. 


THE FIRST BRITISH GRANT FOR 
EDUCATION 


ATTENTION is called in the London Times to 
the circumstance that August 17, 1833, saw the 
first grant from the public purse made to edu- 
cation. It was a modest £20,000, which has to- 
day grown to £60,000,000. Not that the pro- 
vision “for the purposes of education” by the 
item of £20,000 in the report of the committee 
of supply for 1833 was the beginning; it was 
the culmination of a long series of voluntary 
efforts. Care the the 
electorate had become imperative, and the action 


for instruction of new 
of the state was little more than a pendant to 
the Reform Act of the preceding year. The 
article in the Times continues: 


Hitherto education had been a charge of the 
churehes. As in other fields, the action of the 
Church of England had had its reactions among 
the dissenting bodies, clerical and lay. Much ex- 
cellent work had been effected by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, founded 
in 1699-1701, and by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century other agencies were at work, the 
main forces being concentrated in two great asso 
ciations, the British and Foreign School Society 
of the Church of England and its rival, the Na- 
tional Sehools Society. As these two bodies already 
occupied the field it was not unnatural that to them 
should be committed the application of the grant 
voted by Parliament. 

The specific object of the grant was the erection 
In those days education was still 

It was assumed to be primarily 


of schoolhouses, 

a private interest. 
the concern of the parent, who was to pay for it 
or to have it paid for him by voluntary agency. 
So, in its application to individual cases, the grant 
was subject to the condition that at least half the 
total cost of the building was to be raised by pri- 
vate subscription. Among other conditions was 
the prohibition of any portion being spent on dwell- 
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for teachers. Schoolhouses were houses for 


mos 
ing 


schools. 

But the absence of proper unified control soon 
made itself felt. The experience of a few years 
convinced Parliament that its intentions were being 
frustrated and the grant practically wasted. One 
defect was that help was offered to those who 

ould best afford to help themselves. Then there 
was no expert guidance, no inspection to check or 
verify the expenditure, and school buildings were 
found to be getting worse rather than better. Of 
the first £100,000, the National Schools Society got 
£70,000 as an offset to the £220,000 raised in sub- 
scriptions, the balance of £30,000 falling to the 
British and Foreign Society, whose subscriptions 
were presumed to have totalled a similar amount. 

The inquiries, proposals and debates which fol- 
lowed the discovery of the futility of the grant 
constitute a complicated and tangled tale. The 
upshot was the establishment of a Committee of 
the Privy Council, which marks the more definite 
entrance of the state into the field. February 12, 
1839, saw the second stage of the process begun six 
years earlier. The centenary of the Board of Edu- 
cation as a separate government department will 

fall six years hence, for it is the lineal descendant 
of the Committee of Council of 1839. Its offshoot, 
the Scotch (now Scottish) Education Department, 

did not receive separate status till a much later 


date. 


THE DECLINING BIRTH RATE 

PRELIMINARY figures received by the Bureau 
of the Census, covering a majority of the states, 
indieate that the number of births for each 
1,000 of population in 1932 fell below 18, the 
lowest on record. In 1915, when the bureau be- 
gan making annual reports of births in this 
country, the rate was 25.1. The indicated rate 
for 1932 is about 4 per cent. below that for 
1931. 

This information was obtained by The U. 8S. 
Daily from Willard C. Smith, assistant statis- 
tician of the Division of Vital Statisties, Bu- 
reau of the Census, who says that the effects of 
the depression have merely accelerated the 
downward trend in the number of births, al- 
ready pronounced in the decade before 1929. 

During the last 10 years the birth rate has 
declined nearly 26 per cent. while the death rate 
has remained about the same. The number of 


children born annually has decreased almost 
500,000 in spite of the increase in the total 
population. 
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This decline in the birth rate has been most 
accelerated in the cities. Whereas 10 years ago 
there were about enough children in the large 
cities to maintain the city population stationary 
without accessions from the outside, there now 
is about a 25 per cent. deficit. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles and other 
cities which are most purely American, have 


had the largest drop. In San Franeiseo the 
births are no longer more numerous than 
deaths. 


In cities under 100,000 population, there is a 
10 to 15 per cent. deficit in number of births 
necessary to maintain a stationary population. 

These facts indicate, according to Mr. Smith, 
that the cities of the future will be dependent 
for their growth to an increasing extent upon 
the people attracted to them from the rural 
areas. 

The rural non-farm areas, consisting chiefly of 
the smaller villages, now have a 25 per cent. sur- 
plus of children and the farm population has 
a 50 per cent. surplus above the number neces- 
sary to maintain a stationary level of popula- 
tion. 

It is possible that a part of the decrease 
which has oecurred in recent years may be due 
to the fact that registration of births is some- 
what less complete than it was in 1929. Lack 
of funds has hampered the work of a number 
of the states in gathering vital statistical data. 

Much more important factors in causing the 
decline in the birth rate are the fall in the mar- 
riage rate which has occurred during the de 
pression, the postponement of marriage to later 
ages and the decline in the number of foreign- 
born women. Foreign-born women generally 
have more children than native-born mothers. 

There has been an acceleration of voluntary 
restriction of families during the last 10 years, 
Mr. Smith believes, due to the increasing desire 
of the American population to maintain a 
higher standard of living. 

A number of studies have been made to deter- 
mine if the fall in the birth rate is due to an 
actual decrease in the biological productivity of 
the population, but no authoritative conclusions 
have been made on the subject. 

The most striking result of the decline in the 
birth rate is the great increase in the propor- 
tion of older persons in the population. The 
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number of people more than 65 years old in- 
creased 34 per cent. between 1920 and 1930. 
The taend toward a declining birth rate in 
evidence in this country is also shown in the 
vital statistics of northwestern European coun- 
tries. Figures on foreign birth rate which are 
used by the Census Bureau show there has been 
a large drop in the birth rate of England, 
Seandinavian countries, Germany, the Nether- 


lands and other nations of Europe. 


INCREASING MALNUTRITION AMONG 
CHILDREN 

THE Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor has compiled material accumulated from 
many sources on the effects of the depression 
on the health of children. It has been summar- 
ized by Dr. Martha M. Eliot, of the bureau, for 
the National Conference on Social Work. Evi- 
dence gathered by Burritt, of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, New 


The evidence in many instances is based on 


Bailey B. 
York City, was also used. 


some sort of elinical observation of the child’s 
general nutritional condition. While the picture 
is far from complete, it is said that “the sum 
of the evidence points to the fact that the nutri- 
tional condition of children in many communi- 
ties is showing increasingly serious effects of the 
long periods of unemployment and want.” 

It is pointed out that striking corroboration 
of this was given at the recent Conference of 
State and Provincial Health Officers of North 
America, when replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by its child-hygiene committee showed that 
22 out of 39 state health officers considered that 
the nutritional needs of children were greater 
than all others. 

While few statistics are available on malnu- 
trition among infants, there are indications that 
malnutrition among mothers is having its effect 
From a 


upon new-born babies and nurslings. 
southern city comes a report that the average 


birth weight of Negro babies has decreased a 
quarter of a pound since 1927. Increases in the 
incidence of rickets are reported from several 
localities in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Connecticut. Seurvy is apparently showing 
a slight increase here and there. It is, how- 
ever, stated that severe malnutrition among in- 
fants, commonly known as marasmus, and the 
much-dreaded gastro-intestinal disorders that ac- 
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company it have been rather conspicuous by 
their absence. 

This is attributed to the education of mothers, 
to the suecess of relief agencies in supplying 
milk for infants and in no small part to the fact 
that most of the milk given to infants to-day is 
made safe by pasteurization and boiling. 

Stating that the lack of uniformity in methods 
of study make it impossible to compare satis- 
factorily data from different regions, it is esti- 
mated that about one fifth of all pre-school and 
school children in the country are showing the 
effects of the depression. In some regions, with- 
out question, the proportion of below-par chil- 
dren is far greater than this, reaching, it is said, 
truly appalling figures. 


THE CHILDREN’S FUND OF 
MICHIGAN 

THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan, for the year May 1, 1932, to April 
30, 1933, disbursed $824,519 in its services to 
about 370,000 children. The program of feed- 
ing malnourished children was continued and 
enlarged and, at the close of the 1932 school 
session, sixty cafeterias were kept open for this 
work. A special appropriation was made for 
the year 1932-1933 to provide eight 
emergency dental clinies for indigent children, 
to replace the service abandoned by the Detroit 
Board of Health for economic reasons. In the 
state-wide dental program, which is the largest 
single segment of the fund’s health work, chil- 
dren in thirty-nine counties were given atten- 
tion and a summer dental relief program was 
operated for twelve weeks. As a result of this 
program, three communities, Luce, Iron Moun- 
tain and Breitung Township in Dickinson 
County, now support their own dental pro- 
grams. Projects discontinued by the fund in- 
cluded the Menominee County Health Demon- 
stration, infant and preschool classes and the 
support to child guidance clinies. This year 
brought to a close the fund’s three-year pro- 
gram of health education in several colleges of 
the state. To evolve a better plan for treating 
delinquent children, the fund appropriated a 
small sum of money to place children in board- 
ing homes of approved environment. Since the 
adoption of this plan, nineteen children have 
been placed, two of whom failed to make good 


school 
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and were committed to state institutions; one 
was returned to his home when conditions im- 
proved, and one other passed out of the juris- 
diction of the probate court handling the work. 
This year saw the establishment of a circulating 
collection of ninety-nine of children’s 
books, which are lent in rotation to school dis- 
triets and parent-teacher groups in communities 
of less than 2,000 inhabitants. Grants of the 
fund financed research into causes of the decay 
of children’s teeth; orthodontie problems, par- 
ticularly dental growth and growth of bones; 
problems relating to childhood tuberculosis, and 
causative factors relating to juvenile delin- 
quency. In addition, the fund expended $17,- 
240 on research in its own laboratory. The 
fund disbursed $29,148 in the less prosperous 
sections of the northern part of the state in its 
program of supporting dependent children 
through the Michigan Children’s Aid Society. 
At Green Pastures Camp, established two years 
ago by the fund for indigent Negro children, 
582 children were accommodated, most of whom 
showed a general improvement. For the final 
year, a grant of $3,000 was made to the Atlanta 
School of Social Work for the training of 
Negro child welfare workers, from which Michi- 
can draws its Negro workers. The activities of 
the fund are earried out in five divisions: child 
health, child guidance, research, dependence and 
miscellaneous projects. 





sets 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

A RECENT survey made by the Office of Edu- 
cation of the college entrance requirements of 
517 institutions of higher edueation shows that 
only 33 out of 2,196 publie high schools which 
replied to an inquiry have practises designed to 
prepare the high-school student for transition 
to college life. 

It was found that 25 individual methods of 
entrance are used by colleges in the United 
States. Eleven other methods of passing on 
qualifieations of prospective students are used 
in various combinations of entrance require- 
ments. 

Twenty-three per cent. of the 517 institutions 
reported that regular students may gain admis- 
sion by means of the high-school diploma. This 
method is most common in the South and 
among teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 
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Sixty-three per cent. of the 517 schools admit 
regular students on the basis of a high-school 
transcript of credits. The West takes the lead 
in using this method, 80 per cent. of western 
schools resorting to it, compared with 20 per 
cent. of the New England schools. 

Twenty-six per cent. of all colleges allow reg- 
ular students to enter by passing college board 
examinations. This practise is most common in 
the larger schools in New England and among 
the publie colleges and universities. Twelve 
per cent. of the institutions use rank in the high- 
school graduating class as a method of admis- 
sion. 

In addition to the foregoing admission meth- 
ods used singly, others include the high-school 
principal’s recommendation, other reeommenda- 
tions, intelligence tests, personal interviews and 
age requirement. 

Other single methods of admission are: Col- 
lege aptitude test, rating, recom- 
mended units, health of 
ability to pursue college work, permission of the 
president or other official, business experience, 
specifie requirements, honorable dismissal from 
previous school, college work requirements, four 
and teachers’ certificate or 


character 


certificate, evidence 


years’ residence 


teaching experience. 


THE COST OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM IN NEW YORK STATE 

THE cost of conducting publie school systems 
in all the cities in New York State has increased 
70 per cent. during the last ten years, according 
to a report on city education costs made public 
by the New York State Conference of Mayors 
and Other Municipal Officials, which met re- 
cently in Albany. 

Increases in salaries, decreases in the number 
of pupils per teacher, increases in supervisory 
service, extension of subjects studied, inefficient 
purchasing of supplies, improper utilization of 
existing school buildings and the rapid con- 
struction of costly school buildings are given as 
the chief reasons for the expenditure rise. 

Among the findings and suggestions for econ- 
omy which the report contains are: 


(1) Loeal boards of education in practically 
every city now have power substantially to reduce 
salaries without any additional state legislation. 
In many cities salaries paid are far in excess of 















® minim ximum state salary require- 
ments 
2) Expenses for teaching service are the domi- 
nant costs in education. The cost of this item may 
be reduced by making cu 1 personnel and by re- 
d ng compensation 
Personnel may be reduced in several ways. 
The number of pupils per teacher and the size of 
classes may be increased. The average of both of 
these is very low in New York State cities. Cer- 
tain less essential subjects of instruction may be 
eliminated from the curriculum. Some traditional 
subjects could be taught just as effectively and 
more economically in a shorter period of time. 





ts schools 


» State Education De- 


Limi on curriculum offerings in public 


should be « 


lefinitely set 


partment. Before courses are given a minimum 


number of pupils should be established. Consoli- 


dation of administrative and supervisory positions 


can be made and general supervisory service can 
be largely dispensed with. 

(4) A system of training should be provided 
which would instruct janitors and engineers of 


school buildings adequately in their various duties. 
It is estimated that thousands of dollars in school 
be 


trained custodians of school buildings. 


maintenance ecosts could saved by properly 


(5) Local boards of education tend to buy sup- 


plies and equipment blindly, as is indicated by the 


widely varying prices paid on school purchases 


throughout the state. 

(6) Before any new school buildings are erected 
in any city, every effort should be made to see that 
existing structures are being utilized to their full 
capacity. Standardized plans should be drawn by 
the State Department of Education to eliminate 


variations in style and cost. 


(7) School debt service cost the cities of the 
state over $34,000,000 in 1931. To prevent a repe- 
tition in the future of such a heavy burden, it is 


suggested that every municipality work toward a 


pay-as-you-go plan or a modification of such a 


plan, 


INCREASED ENROLMENT IN 
SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 

AccorpInG to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Atlanta, compulsory school laws and co- 
operation of industrial plants over a period of 
several years have reduced to a minimum any 
problems of increased enrolment that might be 
eaused by adoption of the National Recovery 
Program in the South. 

School officials in states where textile mills 
other industrial 


and abound 


that they anticipate no difficulty in earing for 


communities say 


those additional children who will enter or re- 
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turn to school this year because, under provi- 
sions of the NRA, they will not be allowed to 
work. 

State laws make it compulsory that all chil 
dren attend school until they have reached the 
age of 14, and those between the ages of 14 
and 16 are not allowed to work exeept by per- 
mit, issued upon approval of local school super- 
intendents. 

A check of reeords of the Georgia Depart 
ment of Industrial Relations shows that between 
January 1 and July 17, when the textile code 
became effective, only 502 permits to work were 
issued to children between the ages of 14 and 16. 

North Carolina authorities report that only 
950 children in that state were affected by the 
code and that no problem in earing for them is 
anticipated. 

While elementary and high-school revenues 
in the several states will be somewhat lower than 
last year, educational officers say they do not 
expect a lessening of school efficiency as a result 
of the code. 

In Tennessee, where it is estimated 2,000 chil- 
dren will be thrown out of work under the codes, 
a decline of 25 per cent. in school revenues is 
anticipated. 

“This will not lessen school efficiency as much 


”” 


as it might appear at first glance,” said James 
A. Roberts, assistant state commissioner of edu- 
cation, “because reduction in costs will offset a 
part of the loss.” 

Labor Commissioner W. E. Jacobs, of Tennes- 
see, states that there are no children under 14 
years of age working in the state. 

Fewer than 4,000 
industry in Alabama, 


children are employed in 
and since the state’s total 
school enrolment is well over 600,000, they will 
have little effect on the schools should they enter. 

In the eastern and central parts of the South, 
where the cotton crops usually are tended by the 
small farmer and his family, there is a prospect 
that child cotton pickers will have more school- 
ing as the result of the cotton acreage reduction 
program. Often in the past many of them have 
been kept out of school a month or so to finish 
the harvest. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF AKRON 

EFFecTIvE July 1, the board of directors otf 
the University of Akron have named Professor 
Hezzleton E. Simmons as president to succeed 
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Dr. George Frederick Zook, who has become 
commissioner of education for the United States. 
President the 
elected to the office of president since the foun- 


Simmons is ninth man to be 
dation of the university sixty-three years ago. 

President Simmons graduated from Buchtel 
College (now the University of Akron) in 1908 
with the degree of bachelor of scienee. During 
his last two years he was an assistant in the 
department of 1908 he was 
awarded a fellowship at the University of Penn- 
He was ealled back to the University 


chemistry. In 


sylvania. 
of Akron as instructor in chemistry in 1910. In 
1911 he was named Buchtel professor of chem- 
istry to sueceed Dr. M. A. Knight, his former 
In 1912 he 


was awarded the M.S. degree by the University 


teacher, who retired at that time. 


of Pennsylvania. 

President Simmons was instrumental in the 
development of a curriculum in rubber chemistry 
at Akron University—the only one of its kind in 
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the country. For two years he spent his sum- 
mers in the factories of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, investigating rubber processes 
with the permission of Mr. F. A. Seiberling, then 
president of Goodyear. The course which he 
developed has drawn students to Akron from 
Mexico, Germany, Japan, China, Sweden, En- 
gland and many other countries. 

He is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and has been secretary-treasurer of the 
this 1926; a 


member of the German Chemical Society; a 


rubber division of group since 
past-president of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention; a member of the committee on Amity 
of the Universalist General Convention; a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Ohio Society for Crip- 
pled Children, and a past president of the 
Akron Rotary Club. 

Professor Simmons is also the author of a 
“Rubber 


frequent contributor to scientific magazines. 


volume on Manufacture” and is a 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JAMES Bryant Conant, formerly Shel- 
don Emery professor of organic chemistry, took 


up his work as the twenty-fifth president of 


Harvard University on September 1 in succes- 
The formal 


inauguration will take place on the twenty-fifth 


sion to Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell. 


of this month. 

Dr. EUGENE A. CoLuican, formerly associate 
superintendent of schools of New York City, 
was inducted as fourth president of Hunter 
He Dr. 


College on September 1. sueceeds 


James M. Kieran. 


Dr. FrepeRIcK JuCHHOFF, formerly professor 
of economies at the Michigan State Teachers 
College, has been appointed head of the newly 
founded South Bend University, which will 
open its first term on September 13. 


Dr. L. A. PrrrenGEr, president of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed acting president of the Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute by the Board 
ot Trustees of the State Teachers Colleges. A 
new president will be appointed in January. 
As already reported in ScHoon anp Society, 
President Linnaeus N. Hines, of the Terre 
Haute school, resigned a month ago on account 
of ill health. 


FOLLOWING the resignation of Dr. Arthur W. 
Weysse, who has been dean of the Graduate 
School since 1922, the administration of Boston 
University has constituted a Board of the Grad- 
uate Sehool which, with the approval of the 
Nine faeulty 
members compose the board, of which Dr. Ed- 
gar Sheffield Brightman, of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, is chairman, and Professor Howard 
M. LeSourd, of the School of Religious Eduea- 
tion and Social Service, is secretary. 


trustees, will shape its policies. 


Dr. BERNARD V. CHRISTENSEN, professor of 
pharmacognosy and pharmacology at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, has been appointed director 
of the School of Pharmacy. The College of 
Pharmacy was recently classified as a school 
and placed under the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

NEW appointments in the Kansas State De- 
partment of Education are Ray D. Hodgell, 
assistant state superintendent of publie instrue- 
tion; W. R. Anthony and May Hare, rural 
school supervisors, and Iowa Jones, high-school 
supervisor. 

Miss OuivE THomMPsoN, who has served as 
county superintendent of Wyandotte County, 
Kansas, for more than sixteen years, has re- 
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signed to accept an appointment as superinten- 
dent of the Kansas School for the Blind at 
Kansas City. Miss Thompson is succeeded as 
county superintendent of Wyandotte County by 
Mrs. Florence Julian, who formerly taught in 
the city schools of Kansas City. 

THe Board of Education of Newark, New 
Jersey, has confirmed the following appoint- 
ments: Max J. Herzberg, supervisor of English 
in the Newark High Schools, principal of the 
new Weequahie High School; Stanton A. Rals- 
ton, head of the commercial department of the 
Central High School, principal of the East Side 
High School; Harold D. Steward, principal of 
South Street School, principal of the Fifteenth 
Avenue School; Lena L. Day, vice-principal of 
the Speedway Avenue School, 
Chestnut and South Street Schools; Mary T. 
Wylie, vice-principal of Ivy Street School, 
principal at Olive Street, and Walter White, 
at South Side High School, assistant 


principal of 


assistant 
to the principal at Weequahie High School. 

Cass CANFIELD, president of Harper and 
Brothers, publishers, has been elected to the 
council of New York University. Mr. Canfield 
at present is president of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, having been elected to 
that office in 1932 and reelected this year. 


Dr. Eart K. Hitipranp, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, was one of nineteen members of the North- 
western Alumni Association who was cited for 
the merit award this year “for worthy achieve- 
ment which has reflected credit upon his Alma 
Mater.” 

Dr. Maney O. Hupson, of the Harvard Law 
School; Dr. Jesse S. Reeves, professor of politi- 
eal science at the University of Michigan, and 
Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, professor of inter- 
national law at Princeton University, will be 
members of the American delegation to the 
meeting of the Pan American Union to be held 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, on December 3. 


M. Lunacwarsky, the former Soviet Com- 
missar for Education, has been appointed Am- 
bassador to Spain, following the recent recog- 
nition of the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lies by Spain. 

Dr. Co CuinG Cuv, director of the National 
Research Institute of Meteorology, Nanking, 
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China, is now in the United States. He at- 
tended as official delegate the Fifth Pacifie Sci- 
ence Congress held in Victoria and Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 


Dr. Epcar J. FisHer, dean and professor of 
political science at Robert College, Istanbul, 
sailed from New York on September 3. Dr. 
Fisher has been connected with Robert College 
for twenty years. 


Dr. Pau. vAN DYKE, emeritus professor of 
history at Princeton University, died on August 
30, at the age of seventy-four years. 


Dr. WoopsrincE RILEY, professor of philoso- 
phy at Vassar College since 1908, died on Sep- 
tember 2, at the age of sixty-four years. 


Dr. ELEANOR ACHESON McCuLLocH GAMBLE, 
head of the department of psychology at Welles- 
ley College, died on August 30, at the age of 
sixty-five years. Dr. Gamble had been 
nected with the department of psychology for 
wu period of thirty-five years. 


con- 


Proressor J. B. HotLoway, professor of 
school administration in the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, died suddenly on 
August 25, aged forty-nine years. He had been 
on the teaching staff of the university since 
February, 1930. Previously he had served the 
State of Kentucky for nine years as high-school 
inspector. Professor Holloway was a graduate 
of the University of Indiana and of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Dr. SetH KELLEY GiFFORD, who retired in 
1924 after serving twenty years as head master 
of Moses Brown School at Providence, Rhode 
Island, died on September 2. He was seventy- 
nine years old. 


Miss Epitx M. Hut, principal of the Clifton 
Publie School at Cincinnati for the last nine 
years, died on August 30. 


Epear C. Strives, for forty years superinten- 
dent of schools at West Haven, Connecticut, 
died on August 29. The West Haven Main 
Street School, recently completed, was named 
the Edgar C. Stiles School in his honor. 


Sir Puiuip MacGnvs, formerly member of Par- 
liament for London University, died on August 
29, at the age of ninety years. The New York 
Times writes: “It has been said that Sir Philip 
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Magnus might properly have claimed to be ‘the 
createst authority on technical education in En- 
cland” As long ago as 1886 he was knighted 
for his work as an educator and he continued his 
labors for nearly half a century. When he be- 
can to proclaim the need for technical instrue- 
tion, there was not a single technical school in 
England. He lived to see one in every large 
town in the kingdom.” 

A pIspatcH to the London Times from Berne, 
Switzerland, states that Edward Vere Slater, 
EB. W. Powell, H. E. E. Howson and Charles R. 
White Thompson, all masters at Eton College, 
were killed recently in a mountain climbing 
accident. 

AccorDING to a United Press dispatch dated 
August 31, Dr. Theodor Lessing, sixty-one, for- 
merly professor at the University of Hanover, 
said to be a bitter enemy of the Nazi govern- 
ment, died on August 31 of wounds inflicted by 
1 assassin who fired two shots through the 


window of his home. 


Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER writes to Science to 
the effect that a statement that Professor Albert 
Einstein will “spend the winter half-year con- 
ducting his seientifie work at the Institute for 
Advanced Study” will not be understood in this 
country. He says that “the academic year of 
the Institute for Advanced Study starts at the 
beginning of October and ends at the beginning 
of May with an intermission at Christmas. It 
covers therefore autumn, winter and a part of 
the spring. On account of a previous commit- 
ment to the University of Oxford, Professor 
Kinstein’s arrangement with the institute per- 
mits him to terminate his work annually at 
Princeton a fortnight earlier than his asso- 


- » 8 
ciates. 


THE seventh quinquennial international con- 
gress of historical science opened in Warsaw 
on August 21, under the patronage of Pro- 
fessor Moscicki, the president of Poland, as 
reported in a dispatch to the London Times. 
Professor Dembinski, of the University of 
Poznan, is president of the committee of organ- 
ization. Forty nations are represented in the 
membership of the International Committee of 
Historical Seience, the president of which is 
Professor Halvdan Koht, of the University of 
Oslo, and nearly 1,000 delegates representing 30 
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nations were registered, this number comprising 
some 300 members of the Polish Historical So- 
ciety. The largest foreign delegations, number- 
ing between 50 and 60, were from France, Ger- 
many and Italy. Great Britain sent about 40 
delegates. In his opening address Professor 
Dembinsky said that the post-war revival of the 
congress was largely due to the efforts of British 
historians. Memories of the war had been soft- 
ened by the successful meetings at Berlin in 1923 
and at Oslo in 1928. 

THE 
which is a laboratory school for the College of 
Edueation at the university, has placed a ban 
on elass, club, athletic, entertainmeat and pub- 


University of Kentucky Training School, 


lication dues for the school year which opens in 
According to the director of the 
Training School, no dues or assessments will be 


September. 


levied upon pupils for participation in any ae- 
tivity that is sponsored in the training school, 
as such charges in some schools easily could 
equal or exceed the cost of tuition at the Train- 
ing School. This is in line with a general pro- 
gram to reduce the cost of education. 


AccorRDING to the World-Telegram, plans for 
financing teachers’ salaries through the sale of 
bridge bonds having fallen through, Governor 
A. Harry Moore indicated that the people of 
New Jersey might be asked to vote on paying 
their teachers. He planned to ask the legisla- 
ture to authorize a referendum on whether $13,- 
000,000 should be diverted from a $100,000,000 
highway bond issue approved in 1930. This 
money would be lent to municipalities to pay 
school expenses. It had been planned to obtain 
the funds for this purpose by the sale of the 
Philadelphia-Camden bridge bonds, but now 
Pennsylvania, whose share of the bonds goes 
into a sinking fund, threatens to enjoin the sale 
of the bonds below par. Governor Moore stated 
that a large part of the money was to be used 
for the relief of teachers in towns where they 
have been unpaid for a year or more, and thus 
facilitate the opening of the schools this fall. 


On the eve of North Carolina’s important 
educational experiment, when the state will 
operate all publie schools for eight months, 
drastie changes are taking place in operating 
facilities. Teachers are being dropped, and the 


number of school districts has been cut from 
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2,225 to 867. F 100 counties will 


ifty one of the 


have no city administrative units next year, 


while 42 had special charter districts during the 
closed last Consolidations 


session that spring. 


have been effected throughout the state. There 


are movements on toot to supplement teachers’ 
salaries with special local tax levies ina number 
of cities. The electorate of Durham has voted 
favorably on such a proposition, but so far the 


local 


call an election. Elections have been ordered in 


school board in Raleigh has declined to 


Winston-Salem and other places. Next year is 
considered to be experimental. However, ample 


funds for the operation of all schools for eight 
months are expected from the three per eent. 
the General As- 


sembly last winter and which became effective 


sales tax which was levied by 


on July 1, when all property tax for state pur- 


poses was abolished. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times re- 
ports that the Wiirttemberg Minister of Eduea- 
tion has issued an order making it compulsory 
their teachers 


both 


for all sehool children to greet 
the Hitler The teachers of 


sexes are also compelled to return the salute. It 


with salute. 
is especially pointed out that in Roman Cath- 
olie schools “it will not be a contravention of 
the order if before and after religious instrue- 
tion the Hitler salute made by the children to 
the priest is in the one ease preceded and in the 
the ‘Jesus Christ be 


other followed by words: 


praised.’ ” 


THE Birmingham, England, City Couneil has 
sanctioned the acquisition of a central site on 
which it is proposed to erect buildings for teeh- 
nieal, commercial and art studies. The approxi- 
mate cost of the land is £200,000. A scheme 
prepared by the Education Committee proposes 
the erection of the new buildings in two stages: 
a first instalment as soon as may be to meet 
urgent present needs, and another instalment a 
number of years hence to provide completely 
for the accommodation then required. The esti- 
mated cost of the structure for the first instal- 
ment would be about £400,000. An expenditure 
in the region of £1,000,000 would be involved in 


carrying the complete scheme into effect. 


WE learn from Nature that proposals for the 
amalgamation of the Ross Institute and Hos- 


pital for Tropical Diseases with the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine have 
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recently been issued. The argument in favor of 
amalgamation centers around the promotion of 
work for the good of the Empire and the pre- 
vention of overlapping of the activities of the 
two bodies. As a result of the amalgamation, a 
permanent memorial to Sir Ronald Ross will be 
established in the school in the form of a de- 
ealled the 
Laboratory accommodation 


partment to be Ross Institute of 
Tropical Hygiene. 
will be provided for Sir Aldo Castellani, at 
present director of tropical medicine and der- 
matology at the Ross Institute. He will also be 
appointed to the staff of the school with the 
title of director. Sir Maleolm Watson, at pres 
ent director of tropical hygiene and principal 
of the Department of Malaria Control at the 
Ross Institute, will be appointed director of 
tropical the school. The India 
branch of the Ross Institute will become an in 


hygiene at 


trinsic part of the amalgamated body, and Dr. 
G. C. Ramsay will continue as principal of the 
India branch. Major Lockwood Stevens, or 
ganizing secretary of the Ross Institute, will 
join the school in a similar capacity. 

THE parents of every child of fourteen years 
leaving a London elementary school during the 
present educational year have received a spe- 
cial cireular from the Education Committee. 
The cireular advises parents to send their chil- 
dren back to school next term, unless they have 
secured the meantime, and 
urges them in any ease to see that the young 
people continue their education without a 
break, whether in or out of employment. Par- 
ents are assured that the young people who stay 
on at their elementary schools will suffer no 
disadvantage thereby, for the moment a post 
of the right kind is available the boy or girl en- 
gaged for it will be released from school forth- 
with. Secretaries of School Care Committees 
and head teachers of senior departments have 
been asked, in a separate circular, to miss no 
opportunity of impressing upon parents the 
importance of keeping their children at school 
until suitable employment is found and of per- 
suading them to go on with their studies in one 
of the many London institutions for continued 
education. The Education Committee has taken 
these exceptional measures on account of the 
large inerease in the number of prospective 
leavers—the estimated total for 1933-34 is 
about 65,000, as against about 40,000 in 1932- 


suitable work in 
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1933—in consequence of the high birth rate of 
1919. The committee foresees possible difficul- 
ties in the way of placing all these young peo- 
ple in suitable positions as soon as they are en- 
titled by age to leave school. 

New South 
the 


Ir is reported from Sydney, 
Wales, that the Edueation 


university, the teachers college, the technical 


Department, 


schools, the high schools, the girls’ schools, the 
Workers’ Edueation Association and the Coun- 
il for Edueational Research have made up a 








CERTAIN OPPORTUNE DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION! 

A GREAT task is before the teachers in colleges 
of liberal arts. But let us be perfectly frank 
about it. The opportunity is so much greater 
and more important than we have actively real- 
ized that college faculties seem seriously lacking 
in ability to meet the requirements. Two im- 
mediate steps should be taken. First, we as 
teachers should show a new and lively interest 
n increasing appropriately the value of educa- 
tion and, second, tic standards of appointment 
to college posts should be modified. More is 
demanded of the teacher than mere learning 
and good routine teaching ability. We must 
have men and women who are naturally aggres- 
sive, forward-looking, creative individuals, and 
thus who ean enter upon the improvement of 
college training with effective zeal. 

The opportune developments which I have 
suggested for higher education relate to specific 
attitudes and efforts upon the part of the in- 
structor. This is the favored direction of de- 
sired reform. Alterations in curricula are not 
so fundamental; for they will occur as a natural 
result through the increased alertness of the 
instructor. Moreover, experience has shown 
that often organized methods of improving 
values of education have failed largely because 
the instructors did not know how to make the 
new method a success. For example, the idea 
of honor courses is good, but the success of the 
method requires more ability on the instructor’s 


1The concluding remarks in an address at the 
commencement luncheon of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi at the University of Missouri, on June 
6, 1933. 
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committee to advise the Australian Broadeast- 
ing Commission on all educational matters to 
be broadeast in New South Wales. It was de- 
cided to form subeommittees to deal with (a) 
adult (b) 
Country representatives will be added to the 
particular 


edueation, broadeasts to schools. 


committees, the lectures having a 
interest to country schools and country listeners. 
Cireulars will be sent to schools and later a 
booklet giving a full account of the lectures 


will be issued free to the public. 


part than does routine teaching. The fundamen- 
tal consideration is not of a method but of the 
quality and attitude of the instructor. That 
we have too many courses is obvious. We have, 
I believe, thought too much of supplying inter- 
esting information and too little of our oppor- 
tunities in assisting in the growth of the human 
mind. As an indication of this wrong emphasis, 
witness the surge toward orientation courses for 
freshmen, or survey courses within depart- 
There have already been witnessed dis- 
Of course there 


ments. 
appointments in these efforts. 
is no objection to either orientation or surveys 
as such. Indeed, we must have them. But if 
the courses offered in this spirit are permitted 
to be superficial, not taxing the mind either in 
reason, analysis or creativeness, then they will 
not be valuable and the students themselves will 
be quick to realize that fact. For the mind 
enjoys the exercise of its important abilities. 
It likes profundity, that is, to penetrate as 
deeply as it can. Even in our ignorance of what 
helps best towards the optimum of maturity, 
we can be confident that strenuous rather than 
mild exercise will create the best development. 
We might well adopt a new motive in every in- 
dividual course, depth rather than 
breadth, profundity in little areas rather than 
Scattering 


namely, 


surface knowledge of wide extent. 
and intensive efforts are mutually exclusive. 
The very breadth of the instructor’s knowledge 
tempts him to overemphasize knowledge and 
minimize the quality of thought. Of course we 
can not be patient with narrow devotion to the 
technicalities of a limited range of subjects. 
All must aspire to be broad in knowledge, in 


insight and in wisdom. But breadth without 
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We 


learn to cover less territory in each course and 


depth has only an illusory value. must 


to make more frequent profound journeys 


within narrow confines. 

I return now to the purpose of this diseus- 
sion. Although specific and practical sugges- 
tions have just been made,? nevertheless it is 
the attitude of mind of the teacher rather than 
specific action that is all-important. This at- 
titude involves first the recognition of the advis- 
ability of active self-criticism in higher educa- 
tion, of greater faith in increasing the knowledge 
of the essential features of the educational proe- 
ess at the college level, of increased willingness 
to consider actively the learning and maturing 
processes and to adapt our teaching thereto. 

G. W. Stewart 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


GIVE THE SCHOOLMASTERS A 
CHANCE 

THE secret is out, and by admission of the 
interested parties, viz., those who profit from 
bending the knee to the god of members of edu- 
cation departments, junior colleges are being 
encouraged and used by departments of educa- 
tion in order to furnish professional schoolmas- 
ters an effective entry into the field of higher 
education, which they desire to dominate in the 
same manner in which they now control the pri- 
mary and se@ondary realms. 

Junior colleges will be manned by teachers of 
high-school ealiber and training. ‘Mere his- 
torians or scientists not trained in the theory of 
education” will not find jobs in them, and, 
therefore, “it is hoped that other institutions 
will follow the example of the University of 
Chieago in setting up a specifie program for 
training junior college personnel”; for “a col- 
lege man who has met the requirements in pro- 
fessional education courses and practise teach- 
ing comes to teach college work with an atti- 
tude differing entirely from that of the man 
who is purely a subject specialist.’ 

2 The suggestions in the early portion of the ad- 
dress were the cultivation of an increased passion 
for facts, an increased care in the selection of col- 
lege professors, an increased interest in fundamen- 
tal educational problems and the development of 
conscious valuable habits in the students. 

1Arthur E. Erickson and R. Ernest Dear, 
‘‘Training in Professional Education Courses for 
College Teachers,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, July 29, 
1933, pp. 150-152. 
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In short, the program of the educators jis 
more junior colleges, to be manned only by the 
products of graduate schools dominated, not by 
mere but by noble and dogmatic 
schoolmasters; leaving only the upper 
years of the traditional college to be brought 
into subjection. And the junior college is en- 
joying a “vigorous and rapid growth.” 

Quite evidently, American institutions of 
higher learning are about fed up on mere scho! 
No longer are they to train men in the 


scholars, 
two 


ars. 


mastering of subject-matter and in the aequir- 
ing of the wisdom such as has been so useful to 


the Jeffersons, Hamiltons, Adamses, Roose- 
velts, Wilsons, Coolidges, Miullikans, Halls, 
Harpers, Eliots, Lowells, Hadleys, Jordans and 
other outstanding statesmen, scientists and edu 
eators of the country; but rather, in the future, 
they will simply train men how to think, teach, 
conduct research and guide the nation, unen- 
cumbered by knowledge or paltry facts. Like 
unto the pedagogues equipped miraculously 
with the gift of tongues, America’s leaders and 
experts will gain their preeminence at the hands 
of schools of education, from methods courses, 
rather than by work, self-discipline, the master 
ing of information, communion with the great 
minds of the past, and rather than by having 
at hand the actualities, experiences and lessons 
of days gone by as guides and warnings in the 
charting of the future course of mankind on 
the northern half of the Western Hemisphere. 

The universities of the West are wholeheart- 
edly falling into line with this engaging pro- 
gram; only schools of the effete East are hang- 
ing back?: Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Am- 
herst, Clark and Prineeton—doubtless; possibly 
Holy Cross and other Catholic colleges, still 
taking heed unto the past and of discipline. 
The pedagogic Utopia draws near. 

And what better ideal could be realized? 
Statesmen, in these troubled times, technical 
experts, merchants, physicians, lawyers and 
judges need no acquaintance with facts or fig- 
ures; method is enough for them, self-confi- 
dence, assurance and a sunny smile. 

Shikata ga nai. Why bother about it? Give 
the schoolmasters a chance—to hang themselves. 


CHARLES Roger HIckKs 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


2 Ibid., p. 151. 
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THE SCHOOL SITUATION IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

In a lecture which he gave in New York a 
few weeks ago Dr. Paul Monroe, now chaneel- 
lor of the two American colleges in Istanbul, 
made the statement that he felt as if he had 
come from countries in the Near East where 
faith in education is a reality to the United 
States, which seemed to be losing this faith. 
All signs seem, indeed, to point to this—that 
the country which from the establishment of its 
present form of government has furnished to 
the world the most concrete example of a wide- 
spread belief in education is at the first real 
test ready to surrender it. One of the rocks 
upon which American democracy has been built 
is being shattered to splinters at the first re- 
pereussions of the depression. That some re- 
trenchment would be inevitable was clear to all, 
even to those who knew that the country as a 
whole had not been extravagant in its educa- 
tional expenditures, which amounted to but 3 
per cent. of the national annual income, but 
that the first result of the depression would be 
an attack on those who ean not help themselves 

on teachers and children—was one of the 
greatest surprises of the day. Not only is the 
present attack on all education under the guise 
of fads and frills surprising to those who know 
that in the United States more than in other 
countries the provision of education has followed 
the demands of the public, not only is it a com- 
plete reversal of the faith in education which 
has been professed for a century and a half, 
but the attack is the more astonishing because 
it does not find a parallel in any other countries 
in the world, even in those which have been 
under the pall of depression for nearly a decade. 
I doubt whether there is any other country in 
the world, except those in which the practise 
has always been normal, where there has been 
any default in the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries; I know of no country in which children 
have been deprived of their right to education 
by the curtailment of the school year. In most 
of the leading countries of the world the oppor- 
tunities for secondary education are being in- 
creased, and everywhere it is accepted as a 
definite policy that whatever sacrifices are being 
made must not be made at the expense of the 


rising generation. Everywhere there is recog- 
nized the obligation of preparing for better 
times by retrenching as little as possible in 
education. 

In Russia, in Italy, in Turkey, in Mexico, 
extensive and successful campaigns are being 
conducted to eliminate illiteracy by the provi- 
sion of schools for the young and for the old. 
In France the proposal to extend the period 
of compulsory school attendance to fourteen 
with the addition of compulsory part-time edu- 
eation beyond is being seriously entertained. 
The opportunities for post-elementary education 
are being increased in Italy and in France, and 
in the latter country fees in the traditional sec- 
ondary schools, the lycées and colléges, began in 
1929 to be abolished year by year, and it is 
expected from an announcement made by the 
Minister of National Edueation, M. A. de Mon- 
zie, that the process of abolition would be 
speeded up and fees be abolished this year. 
Teachers’ salaries in France have been periodi- 
cally readjusted since 1918 to the cost of living, 
the school term has not been curtailed, and no 
school has been closed except under conditions 
which would have been justifiable in normal 
times. Because there has always been an ad- 
justment between supply and demand, there are 
no unemployed teachers. 

The situation is the same in England; the 
national budget for 1933 includes an appropria- 
tion of £39,162,601, as compared with the ex- 
penditure of £41,834,047 for 1923-24 (the 
national budget provides for approximately half 
of the cost of education, the other half being 
provided by local authorities). Although teach- 
ers’ salaries have been reduced from the origi- 
nal Burnham scales adopted in 1921, owing to a 
decrease in the cost of living, the purchasing 
power of the salaries, despite the reductions, 
has not changed very much in the intervening 
period. There has been a slight increase in the 
size of classes, due partly to a tendency to 
reduce staffs and partly to irregularities of the 
birth rate, but the average for the country as a 
whole is less than 40 in elementary and under 
30 in secondary schools. The number of unem- 
ployed teachers is at present comparatively 
slight, and although there is some anxiety about 
the future of those who are completing their 
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period of preparation this year, the situation 


is not ragie from the point of view both of 
inexperienced and experienced teachers as in 
the United 
encouraged from 1929 to 1931 by a special grant 
of halt 
despite the cessation of the grant, many local 


pressing the 


States. Building activities were 


from the Board of Edueation; 


the cost 
authorities are board to permit 
“wise spending” for new buildings and repairs 
in order to provide work for skilled artisans 


The 


secondary 


rather than allow them to go on the dole. 


school terms of elementary and 
schools have not been shortened by a single day 
and very few schools have been closed, but in 
the main as part of the reorganization plans 
Under the 


eation Act, 1921, no school may be closed unless 


which are now in progress. Edu- 


the average daily attendance falls below 30, and 
then only after a publie hearing and if the 
pupils ean be accommodated in other accessible 
schools; since the small school is costly, it is 
now proposed to amend this provision and to 
permit more extensive closing of schools, which 
on the whole would simply mean greater effi- 
Both under the 


act and in the proposed amendment the tenure 


ciency through consolidation. 


of teachers is protected. 

The economic depression was responsible— 
but it was only one among other reasons—for 
the postponement of the proposal to raise the 
compulsory age limit to 15. Despite the fact 
that the School Bill failed to be 
enacted in 1931 and thus delayed the realization 
of the recommendations of the Hadow Report, 
considerable progress was made with the reor- 


Attendance 


ganization of the system, providing a common 
foundation in the primary school for children up 
to the age of 11 and followed by the senior 
school, not unlike the junior high school in aim, 
the central school and the secondary school 
proper. The senior school is, of course, more 
expensive to maintain than the traditional upper 
grades of the elementary school, but its develop- 
ment has not been too seriously checked by the 
depression. Beeause it is realized that an edu- 
eation up to 14 is to-day inadequate and because 
of the increasing army of unemployed youth, it 
is proposed, and in some places the proposal 
has been put into practise, to provide a more 
extensive scheme of part-time education. 

One reactionary step may be laid at the door 
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of the depression—the reintroduction of fees 
for all pupils in secondary schools, except those 
from families whose income falls below a cer- 
tain figure determined by local authorities and 
approved by the board, and ranging from £3 
to £5 a week; but even with this restriction many 
pupils will pay no fees at all and the fees of 
others will be adjusted to the family income. 
This reactionary the 
nation about £400,000 a year, is in part analo- 
’ associations 


step, intended to save 
gous to the proposal of taxpayers 
in the United States to introduce fees in high 
schools, and in part to the survival of class dis- 
tinetions and the fear among the well-to-do of 
competition trom the children of the lower 
classes. 

But, in general, despite comparatively slight 
reductions in appropriations for education and 
in teachers’ salaries, it may be stated categori- 
cally that from the point of view of educational 
provision and with it the provision of social 
services in the schools, no child has been seri- 
ously affected and England does not seem to 
be threatened with that disintegration of the 
educational system which appears to be immi- 
nent in the United States and which prompts 
one to ask, “Where is the boasted and tradi- 
tional faith in education and educational oppor- 
tunity ?” 

I have presented examples from countries 
which in the United States have been regarded 
from the point of view of education as conser- 
vative, reactionary and class-ridden. In none 
of them can there be found a parallel to the 
ruthless treatment of children, schools and 
teachers; in none of them is there an instance 
of the wholesale dismissal of teachers, the non- 
payment of salaries and a vast army of unem- 
ployed men and women prepared to teach but 
without positions available for them; in none 
of them have the schools been closed for a single 


day in order to save money; and in none of 
them is a pupil of ability deprived of his right- 


ful claim to continued education. From the 
short-sighted policy which seems to be spreading 
in the United States the country must inevitably 
suffer; it will cost more in the long run to make 
up for the defects must result from 
failure to turn out an enlightened public— 
ignorance is always a heavy burden for any 


nation to bear not only in crime but in the 


which 
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social and political manipulation to which it is 
subjected. As to the teachers, the United States 
needs to be reminded of Lloyd-George’s state- 
ment, when he pleaded for improved profes- 
sional remuneration for teachers nearly fifteen 
years ago—a discontented teaching profession 
is a menace to the country. To educators and 
enlightened citizens of the country, who realize 
the injustice of using the present situation 
against those who are helpless, the present situa- 


THE CARE OF DELINQUENT CHIL- 
DREN IN ENGLAND 

To-Day an important Home Office Circular is 
issued to all the justices of the peace in En- 
eland and Wales drawing their attention to the 
principal modifications in the law involved by 
the Children and Young Persons Act, which will 
It makes a 


number of comments and suggestions intended 


come into force on November 1. 
to be of assistance to them in the execution of 
their duties. There can be no question that this 
document, whieh is designed also for the local 

ithorities and the police, will receive careful 
study beeause of the knowledge and experience 
ving behind it and because its advice and rec- 
ommendations will, if scrupulously acted upon, 
vo a long way towards making the “Children’s 
the 
ment has meant it to be. 
lar points out, makes no fundamental change of 


Charter” efficient instrument that Parlia- 


The act, as the cireu- 


principle, but it should greatly strengthen the 
hands of those concerned in finding the best way 
to restrain young people who are falling into 
criminal ways and to help those who need eare 
and protection. The procedure in respect of 
both eategories is closely assimilated. 

If its object in respect of the delinquent had 
to be summarized in the fewest words, it might 
be said that it aims at keeping all such young 
persons under seventeen—and not sixteen as at 
present—out of prison, whether on remand or 

But such a sum- 
mary would be inadequate. For the first time 
the aet provides in so many words that regard 


after guilt has been proved. 


shall be had for the welfare of every child or 
young person under seventeen years of age 
brought before a Court, whether 
charged with delinquency or not. For this pur- 


Juvenile 
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tion is a challenge, first, to give reality to the 
professed American faith in education, and, 
second, and to-day perhaps more important, to 
study the social, political and economic life of 
the country to discover wherein lie the defects 
not of the form but of the practise of our gov- 
ernment and administration. 

I. L. KANDEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





pose the act contemplates the participation of 
new agencies, in particular the local authorities, 
in the handling of such eases. It consequently 
throws new responsibilities on these authorities 
and it increases those of the magistrates, while 
in raising the age of the young person by one 
year it assumes jurisdiction over cases which 
difficult 
problems, ealling for all the knowledge relating 


may often present and complicated 


to them which may be available. The act is not 
intended to be administered by sentimentalists, 
even though the terms “conviction” and “sen- 
tence” are abolished by it; but with severity 
when necessary and with appreciation of the 
nature of the several alternative forms of treat- 
ment. The idea underlying the measure is that 
prevention is better than cure; and that, as it 
found that 
adults is generally traceable to previous delin- 


has been crime among younger 
queney or to bad influences under the age of 
seventeen, the ranks of erime shall no longer be 
recruited from them. 

In so wide and so human a field of adminis- 
there should be as 


These 


will be avoided if the welfare of the child or 


tration it is desirable that 
few inequalities of practice as possible. 


young person is steadily kept in view and if the 
Home Office recommendations are carefully ob- 
served. It will be noticed, for instance, that in 
the matter of choosing the panels of specially 
qualified justicees—none but justices so chosen 
being able to sit in a Juvenile Court—the Home 
Office expresses the hope that the younger mem- 
bers of the bench, who may be specially held to 
be in touch and sympathy with the young, will 
be well represented, while stress is also laid on 
the need of a chairman who will preside regu- 


larly. Valuable advice again is given on the 
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kind of premises, which need not be large, in 


methods by which information—obtainable from 
several sources—about a child or young person 
can be best procured for the court without an 
unnecessary duplication of effort, and on the 
importance of the provision for adequate medi- 
cal examination of cases committed to remand 
homes now that those homes are to be provided 
not by the police but by the councils of counties 
With regard to the ae- 
commodation in remand homes, the Home Office 
the 


efficiency and economy, a pooling of resources 


and county boroughs. 


has already recommended, in interests of 
among authorities, one remand home serving a 


wider area. Imprisonment will be only for 
those of certified unruliness or depravity, the 
Home Secretary being confident that certificates 
will only be given after the fullest considera- 


tion. 


READJUSTMENTS IN EDUCATION 

Wir children in 90 per cent. of Michigan’s 
schools faced with less than the minimum of 
schooling required by state law during the 
coming with children especially 
affected, with “secret manipulation of public 
opinion by minority interests” interfering with 
a natural of favorable public 
opinion toward the schools, the time has come 
when school teachers and administrators must 
enter public life in defense of the rights of 
childhood to an education, declares the report 
adopted by the conference on “Readjustments 
in Edueation,” held at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

The conference was addressed by Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Paul Voelker, 
who described the dangerous financial situation 
faced by most schools and by national and state 
50 


principals, 15 college educators, exclusive of 


year, poor 


development 


educators. Seventy-five superintendents, 
university faculty members, 70 classroom teach- 
ers, 25 directors and supervisors, 5 board of 
education members and 15 county school com- 
missioners attended the meeting, representing 
all parts of the state. 

Nine “pronouncements” on Michigan’s situa- 
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The system of probation, however, or of 
supervision in the open, does not properly mean 
reception in an institution. If institutional 
training is required the proper course is for the 
court to avail itself of the schools approved }y 
the Home Office or in certain cases Borstal in- 
stitutions, where the inmates are subject to Par- 
liamentary Believing, therefore, 
that the schools approved by him will meet the 


safeguards. 


needs of the courts in regard to institutional 
treatment, the Home Secretary hopes that the 
probation system will not be used for securing 
residence in a home. On the other hand, since 
the act enlarges the scope of the boarding-out 
system by making local authorities fit persons 
to undertake such a charge, the Home Office 
looks 
When a child or young person has had no home, 
“to find him a good home offers in many cases 
the best solution.”—The London Times. 


forward to a more extended use of it. 






tion and proposed remedies grew out of the dis- 
cussions, as follows: 


(1) Education as social insurance. Education 
is the right of childhood. It is the best insurance 
of national integrity and safety and the best pre- 
ventive of social distintegration. Nevertheless, 
thousands of children in Michigan already have 
been seriously injured by unwise curtailments, and 
many schools are now being threatened with finan- 
cial starvation. School authorities owe it as a 
duty to the State of Michigan to enter a solemn 
protest against unwise or destructive retrenchment 
in education. 

(2) The responsibilities of schools increased by 
President Roosevelt’s policies. We commend Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s efforts to eliminate child labor in 
industry through the formation of industrial codes. 
The acceptance of these codes will, however, create 
an immediate need for more schools and more 
teachers to take care of the thousands of boys and 
girls released from forced employment. 

(3) The responsibility of 1933 Legislature. 
The Constitution of the State of Michigan places 
upon its Legislature the responsibility for the edu- 
eation of Michigan’s children. Available revenues 
for the continuance of public schools in Michigan 
have been decreased more than 45 per cent. during 


the past year. In the face of this known fact, 


the members of the 1933 Legislature failed to pro- 
vide funds for keeping the schools open. 


The 
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neglect of the 1933 Legislature to take such neces- 
sary action for the coming school year deprives 
ildren enrolled in 90 per cent. of Michigan schools 
f the minimum amount of schooling required by 
ir state law. 

1) The denial of educational privileges to the 
hildren of the poor. The curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunities will most seriously affect the 
children of the poorer families and thus tend to 
nerease the handicaps placed on these children. 
It is urged that all proposed retrenchments in the 
educational program be reviewed from the view- 
point of the probable effect on the training of 
those children whose parents are not sufficiently 
prosperous to supplement by private instruction 
the work of the public schools. 

(5) Crime increase. The shut-down of hundreds 
of Michigan schools for from three to six months 

| increase the amount of crime and delinquency 
among the thousands of children thus deprived of 
the care and training of the school. Citizens 
should seriously consider the tremendous cost and 
danger to the state of a criminal class, and should 
cooperate in efforts to prevent an increase of de- 
linquency and crime among juveniles. 

(6) Obligations of the teaching profession. 
Teachers are under a heavy responsibility to pro- 
tect the welfare of children. It is urged, there- 
fore, that teachers give an increased amount of 
time to the furthering of those activities that will 
bring about a better informed public and insure 
adequate financial support of a program that pro- 
vides equal educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren regardless of the social and economic status 
of their parents. 
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(7) Publicity needs of education. The quality, 
scope and support of education in a community 
bears a direct relation to the degree of enlighten- 
ment of public opinion. Skilful and secret manipu- 
lation of public opinion by minority interests fre- 
quently interferes with the natural development of 
a favorable attitude toward schools. It is there- 
fore the civic duty of school boards, teachers and 
organizations interested in public welfare to serve 
the children by informing the public of the work 
of the schools, of the true facts regarding school 
costs and of the effects of proposed changes. 

(8) Support of professional organizations. 
Teachers should give increased support to profes- 
sional organizations, since these are committed to 
a program of advancing the interests of children. 
We urge that teachers become active in explaining 
to the public the purposes of professional organi- 
zations, since these are now being grossly misrep- 
resented by individuals who hope to advance selfish 
and political ambitions through such misrepresen- 
tation. 

(9) Exposure of motives of opponents of public 
education. Public school expenditures, activities 
and objectives are being systematically attacked 
by certain individuals and by certain organizations 
claiming to represent the interests of the public. 
Any individual or any organization undoubtedly 
has the right to advocate changes in public expen- 
ditures and policies. It is, however, equally the 
right of the public to know the source of the funds 
used for campaigns and the real motives under- 
lying campaigns against public education. The 
friends of public education should demand full 
exposure of the motives underlying these attacks. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIRE- 
MENTS GOVERNING THE AP- 
POINTMENT AND PROMO- 
TION OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 
THE recent eriticism' of college presidents to 
the effect that graduate schools were turning 
out an inferior college teacher, or rather that 
steps should be taken to turn out a better- 
trained college teacher, has been answered by 
counter-claims on the part of graduate school 
heads,? ranging from assertions that the gradu- 
ate school is not a teachers’ college, on the one 


1 Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 
leges, Vols. XII to XV. 

? Association of American Universities, Journal 
of Proceedings and Addresses of the 32nd Annual 
Conference. 


1930 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 





hand, to an actual denial of the factual bases 
of this criticism, on the other. The apparent 
impasse into which this controversy has led and 
the implicit assumption that college adminis- 
trators knew the type of preparation they 
desired in a prospective college teacher have 
resulted in the establishment of a number of 
administrative requirements governing the ap- 
pointment and promotion of college teachers. 
Thus it is the purpose of this paper to present 
the results of a study of some of these require- 
ments, deseribing their nature and extent and 
indicating some of their probable effects. 

The sources of data employed in this study 
consist mainly of replies to a check-list sent to 
each of the 1,077 presidents of colleges listed in 
the Educational Directory for 1930. The items 
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of the check-list dealt with three reneral types 
(1) The of 


training required for appointment, and/or pro- 


of requirements: minimum level 


motion; (2) the extent to which participation 


in research or “productivity” is required as a 


prerequisite for promotion in salary and/or 
rank, and (3) the extent to which professional 
training and experience are required as a pre- 
requisite for appointment and/or promotion. 
Kach president was requested to indicate not 
only whether a particular practise obtained as 
a requirement at the present time, but also was 
asked to indicate whether such a requirement 
was desirable whether it obtained in his institu- 
indicate both the 
the 


probable future 


tion or not. Thus the data 


existence of particular requirements at 


present time as well as the 
trend. 

The number and distribution of replies indi- 
eate that the group of presidents used in this 
study is representative of college presidents in 
From the 1,077 check- 
lists sent out, 688, or 63.5 per cent., usable re- 


Of this number 434 were 


this country in general. 


plies were received. 
received from presidents of liberal arts colleges 
and constituted 66 per cent. of all the presi- 
dents of this particular type of institution; 96 
were received from presidents of teachers eol- 
leges which grant a bachelor’s degree, consti- 
tuting 69.5 per cent. of all the presidents of 
teachers colleges of this type; and 158 were re- 
ceived from the presidents of junior colleges, 
comprising 56 per cent. of all the presidents of 


Moreover, the distribution of 


junior colleges. 
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control—publie, private and denominationa] 
and of coeducational and non-coedueationa] jn- 
stitutions. 

It will facilitate the reader’s comprehension 
of the data to be presented, if several genera] 
facts are kept in mind: (1) Tabulation of the 
facts is made only in terms of the number of 
presidents who indicate that a particular re- 
The 


per cent. of negative responses can be obtained 


quirement exists or is thought desirable. 


by subtracting the per cent. of positive re- 
from 100. 
able errors of the percentages have to be de- 


sponses Moreover, since the prob- 
rived in order to make valid comparisons, the 
probable error of each percentage is given in- 
(2) The 
group of presidents is divided into four sub- 


stead of its absolute numerical base. 
groups: liberal arts colleges connected with a 


university—hereafter called “university col- 


leges,” separate liberal arts colleges—hereafter 
called “separate colleges,” teachers colleges and 
junior colleges. (3) A requirement is defined 
as a practise whose application is mandatory 
in the ease of 90 per cent. or more of the teach- 


ers in any particular college. 


MINIMUM LEVEL OF TRAINING REQUIRED FOR 
APPOINTMENT 

Table I presents the per cent. of presidents 

of university colleges, separate colleges, teach- 

ers colleges and junior colleges who indicate 

that the master’s or doctor’s degree is, and 

should be, required as a prerequisite for ap- 


pointment. 


PER CENT. OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, INDICATING THE EXTENT TO WHICH HIGHER DEGREES ARE AND SHOULD 


Present requirement 


BE REQUIRED FOR APPOINTMENT 





Desirable requirement 





Master ’s Doctorate Master’s Doctorate 
University colleges .64 + .046 34 + .040 oo = 044 .65 + 0.46 
Separate colleges 71+ 026 15 + .019 .48 + .030 638 + .030 
Teachers colleges 84 + .027 19 + .029 63 + .054 40 + .047 
Junior colleges 82 + .023 .02 + .009 73 + .037 L1 + .023 
All colleges 77 + .014 16 + .013 59 + .021 34 + .019 











replies was representative of every geograph- 


ical section of the country, of both large and 
small institutions, of both accredited and unac- 


credited colleges, of all types of administrative 








in Table I indicate 


(1) The data presented 
that 77 per cent. of the total group of college 
presidents, ranging from 64 per cent. of those 


n 


in university colleges to 84 per cent. of those in 
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teachers colleges, require the master’s degree as 
a prerequisite for appointment; and 16 per 
cent., ranging from 2 per cent. in junior col- 
leces to 34 per cent. in university colleges, re- 
quire the doctor’s degree. In general, 93 per 
cent. of the presidents, ranging from 84 per 
cent. in the junior colleges to approximately 
100 per cent. in teachers colleges, require either 
a master’s or doctor’s degree as a prerequisite 
for appointment. 

(2) It will be observed that there is a very 
definite trend toward raising the minimum re- 
quirement for appointment from the master’s 
degree to the doctor’s degree. The data show 
that there is a definite decrease in the number 
who think the master’s degree is a desirable 


tieally reliable increase in the number who 
think the doctorate should be the minimum re- 
quirement. In fact the decrease in case of the 
master’s degree is equaled by a corresponding 


It will be 
noted that while the number of presidents fa- 


increase in favor of the doctorate. 


voring the requirement of the master’s degree 
decreased to 59 per cent., ranging from 33 per 
cent. in university colleges to 73 per cent. in 
junior colleges, the number of presidents favor- 
ing the requirement of the doctorate increased 
to 34 per cent., ranging from 11 per cent. in 
junior eolleges to 65 per cent. in university col- 
1ezes. 

Other data, not included in Table I, indicate 
that college presidents not only require masters’ 
or doctors’ degrees as prerequisites for appoint- 
ment, but in a number of instances where these 
degrees are or were not required for appoint- 
ment they are required as a prerequisite for 
promotion in salary and/or rank. It was dis- 
covered that 7 per cent. of the presidents—com- 
prising 6 per cent. in university colleges, 9 per 
cent. in separate colleges, 5 per cent. in teachers 
colleges and 4 per cent. in junior colleges—re- 
quired the acquisition of a master’s degree as a 
prerequisite for promotion in salary, and 10 
per cent.—eomprising 10 per cent. in university 
colleges, 17 per cent. in separate colleges, 8 per 
cent. in teachers colleges and 5 per cent. in 
junior colleges—required the acquisition of the 
master’s degree as a prerequisite for promotion 
in rank. Moreover, 10 per cent. of the presi- 
dents—consisting of 11 per cent. in university 
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colleges, 11 per cent. in separate colleges, 13 
per cent. in teachers colleges and 3 per cent. in 
junior eolleges—make the acquisition of the 
doctorate a prerequisite for a promotion in sal- 
and 16 
cent. in university colleges, 16 per cent. in sepa- 





ary; per cent.—consisting of 21 per 
rate colleges, 22 per cent. in teachers colleges 
and 3 per cent. in junior colleges—make the ac- 
quisition of the doctorate a prerequisite for 
promotion in rank. In general, 17 per cent. of 
the presidents—comprising 17 per cent. in uni- 
versity colleges, 20 per cent. in separate col- 
leges, 18 per cent. in teachers colleges and 7 per 
cent. in junior colleges—require a_ college 
teacher who was appointed without a master’s 
or doctor’s degree to acquire the degree before 


like 


manner, 23 per cent. of the presidents—con- 


he receives a promotion in salary. In 


sisting of 32 per cent. in university colleges, 
27 per cent. in separate colleges, 35 per cent. 
in teachers colleges and 8 per cent. in junior 
colleges—require the acquisition of a higher 
degree as a prerequisite for promotion in rank. 

The reader should bear in mind in his inter- 
pretation of the data presented here that the 
practises described relate to requirements. It 
is obvious, as many presidents indicated, that 
although they did not make such requirements 
relative to appointment and promotion, yet 
they frequently engaged in the practises noted 
Thus, these data describe minimum prac- 
tise rather than average practise. 


here. 


One immediate effect of these requirements 
governing appointment and promotion is ob- 
vious. They have created a serious enrolment 
problem for the graduate schools. During the 
decade 1910-1920, the undergraduate college 
enrolment inereased 121.6 per cent., and during 
the decade 1920-30 it increased 121 per cent.* 
The inereased demand for teachers in higher 
institutions was met by an increase of 67.2 per 
cent. in the decade 1920-30.4 The consequent 
effect of this situation upon graduate schools is 
indicated by the fact that their enrolment in 
1920 was 15,612 and 47,255 in 1930, an increase 
of 202.6 per cent. In 1930, the number of 


wn 


‘Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930,’’ 
U. S. Office of Education Bull. 
Washington: 
Vol. II, p. 6. 
4 Tbid., p. 11. 
5 Ibid., p. 6. 


(1931) No. 20. 
U. S. Gov’t Printing Office, 1932, 
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graduate degrees awarded represented an in- 
crease of 246.8 per cent. over 1920; and the 
2,024 degrees of doctor of philosophy awarded 
in 1930 represented an increase of 280 per cent. 
over the 532 awarded in 1920.® 

Many of the graduate school heads have cen- 
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ity” was, or should be, required as a prerequi- 
site for promotion in salary and/or rank. No 
attempt was made to determine the quantity or 
the quality of research required. A summary 
of the replies to this query is presented in Table 
II. 


TABLE II 
PER CENT. OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, INDICATING THE EXTENT TO WHICH RESEARCH OR ‘‘ PRODUCTIVITY’? Is 
REQUIRED AS A PREREQUISITE FOR PROMOTION 


Promotion in salary 
Desirable practise 


Types of colleges * 
Types — Present practise 


Promotion in rank 
Present practise Desirable practise 








.029 
+ .012 
= 013 


.015 


University coileges 
Separate colleges 
Teachers colleges 
Junior colleges 


All colleges 


sured the college presidents for creating a great 
part of the graduate-school enrolment problem 
by, what they term, an unnecessary insistence 
upon higher degrees, particularly the doctorate, 
as prerequisites for appointment and promo- 
tion.’ However, it is important to recall that 
the insistence of college presidents upon higher 
degrees as prerequisites for appointment and 


promotion is due largely to the influence of the 
Graduate schools, 


graduate schools themselves. 


through their domination of standards of ae- 


ereditation, have either foreed or led college ad- 
ministrators to believe that they must staff their 
have had certain 


with who 


amounts of graduate training—two years in the 


faculties persons 
ease of members of professorial rank, and the 
equivalent of the doctorate for department 
heads. Moreover, because of the faet that a 
large number of presidents have found it diffi- 
cult to establish the equivalent of the doctorate, 
they have required the degree itself. 
THE REQUIREMENT OF “PRODUCTIVITY” AS A 
PREREQUISITE FOR PROMOTION 
The asked to indicate 
whether participation in research or “productiv- 


presidents were 


6 Ibid., pp. 12-14. 
7‘*Association of American Universities.’’ 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Thirty-Fourth Annual Conference. University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 

8 Ibid., p. 23. 


40 
.30 
oo 
Ok 
Pe 


.048 
.030 
.047 
.039 
.019 


choo 089 55 
09 = .015 
.08 + .030 
.05 = .015 


O11 


.047 
.028 
.045 
.039 
.018 


It It I+ I+ I+ 
It I+ I+ 1+ H+ 


ase 


An analysis of the data presented in Table II 
indicates that a few presidents of each type of 
college require “productivity” as a prerequisite 
both for promotion in salary and in rank. It 
will be observed that 5 per cent. of the presi- 
dents, ranging from 3 per cent. in teachers col- 
leges to 13 per cent. in university colleges, make 
this requirement for salary promotion; and 1] 
per cent. ranging from 5 per cent. in junior 
colleges to 31 per cent. in university colleges, 
make a similar requirement for promotion in 
rank. 

It is especially significant to note that the re- 
quirement of participation in research or “pro- 
ductivity” is considered much more desirable 
than the present practise indicates. Although 
only 5 per cent. of the presidents indicate that 
the requirement obtains at the present time as 
a prerequisite for promotion in salary, yet 31 
per cent. ranging from 30 per cent. in separate 
colleges to 40 per cent. in university colleges, 
indicate that the requirement is a desirable one. 
And although only 11 per cent. of the presi- 
dents indicate the existence of this requirement 
as a prerequisite for promotion in rank, yet 40 
per cent., ranging from 31 per cent. in junior 
colleges to 55 per cent. in university colleges, 
indicate that such a requirement should be 
made. It is obvious that, if desirable practise 
is a valid criterion of the probable trend of 
actual practise, the requirement of participa- 
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tion in research or “productivity” will obtain 
in from one third to over one half of the col- 
leves in the immediate future. 

It should be observed, in view of the fact that 
actual practise is much wider than present re- 
quirements indicate and in view of the definite 
trend toward an increase in these requirements, 
that the recommendations® of the Association 
of Ameriean Colleges that emphasis upon re- 
search in the preparation of college teachers be 
diminished is apparently in the wrong direc- 


tion. 


REQUIREMENT OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Finally, the presidents were requested to in- 
dicate (1) whether a successful applicant is re- 
quired, and should be required, to have pursued 
courses in education as a prerequisite for ap- 
pointment and promotion; and (2) whether a 
successful applicant is required, and should be 
required, to have had teaching experience as a 
prerequisite for appointment. The presidents 
were asked to indicate the number of semester 
hours in the ease of education courses, and the 

imber of years in the case of teaching experi- 
ence. Table III presents a summary of the re- 
plies to these two questions. 

The data presented in Table III reveal the 
following significant facts relative to the re- 
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university colleges to 76 per cent. in junior col- 
leges, require courses in education as a pre- 
requisite for appointment. 

(2) The median number of semester hours an 
applicant is required to present is 16 for the 
colleges as a whole, 15 in university colleges, 18 
in separate colleges, 18 in teachers colleges and 
15 in junior colleges. While the presidents 
were not requested to indicate the nature of the 
courses required, yet voluntary comments by the 
respondents revealed that four general types 
of courses are considered by them desirable: 
(a) 
(b) 
(¢) 
courses dealing with the psychology of learning. 

(3) The data indicate that not only are the 
presidents who now make such requirements 
satisfied with the results, but in the case of 
every type of college, many presidents who do 
not now have such a requirement indicate that 
they think it is desirable. It will be observed 
that while only 34 per cent. indicate that such a 
requirement obtains at the present time, 80 per 
cent. indicate that it is a desirable practise, 
ranging from 32 per cent. in university colleges 


methods of teaching one’s special subject, 
practise teaching under strict supervision, 
a course on the American college and (d) 


to 90 per cent. in teachers colleges and junior 
colleges. It is significant to note that the most 
striking inereases are noted in the university 


colleges and separate colleges where state regu- 


TABLE III 
ER CENT. OF PRESIDENTS, INDICATING THAT COURSES IN EDUCATION AND TEACHING EXPERIENCE ARE AND 
SHOULD BE REQUIRED AS A PREREQUISITE FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 





Types of colleges 
Present practise 


University colleges 
Separate colleges 
Teachers colleges ...... 
Junior colleges 

All colleges 


.014 
.021 
.038 
.029 
.016 


I+ I+ It It I+ 


quirement of education courses as a prerequi- 
site for appointment to a college teaching posi- 
tion: 

(1) At the present time 34 per cent. of the 
college presidents, ranging from 3 per cent. in 


® Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 
leges, Vol. XV. 


Courses in education 
Desirable practise Present practise 
32 
62 = 
90 
90 
80 


Requirements for appointment 
Teaching experience 
Desirable practise 


75 + 041 
.024 
.029 
.028 
.015 


.48 
50 
60 
58 
53 


.041 
.025 
.036 
.033 
.017 


It I+ H+ It Ht 


lations, requiring education courses, have least 
influence, and where the presidents are less in- 
clined by training and tradition to favor pro- 
fessional training. 

(4) It should be pointed out that the require- 
ment of courses in education is confined almost 


solely to the question of appointment. Only a 
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negligible number of presidents indicate that 
this requirement is actually made, or is desir- 
able, in respect to promotion. 

The data relative to the requirement of teach- 
ing experience as a prerequisite for appoint- 
ment indieate the following facts: 

(1) Over half (53 per cent.) of the presi- 
dents, in general, indicate that teaching experi- 
ence, presumably successful, is required as a 
prerequisite for appointment. The range runs 
from 48 per cent. in the university colleges to 
60 per cent. in the teachers colleges. 

(2) The median number of years’ experience 
required was found to be two years for the 
group as a whole, two years in university col- 
leges, separate colleges and junior colleges, and 
three years in teachers colleges. The nature of 
the teaching experience—that is, whether it was 
supposed to be on a particular level, or whether 
it was to be in the particular subject in which 
application to teach is being made—could not 
definitely be determined. As far as general 
comments made any reference to the matter, it 
seems that college teaching experience was pre- 
ferred, although there was some indication that 
high-school teaching experience is accepted. 

(3) The data show an unmistakable trend, if 
desirable practise is an adequate criterion, 
toward an increase in the requirement of teach- 
ing experience. This tendency is noted in all 
types of colleges and seems to be about equally 
desirable—80 per cent. of the presidents indi- 
cating that the requirement is desirable, ranging 
from 75 per cent. in university colleges to 89 
per cent. in teachers colleges. 

This trend toward an increase in the require- 
ment of teaching experience raises a very im- 
portant question concerning the preparation of 


Ob- 


teaching experience is considered 


college teachers in the immediate future. 
viously, if 
such an important factor in the training of col- 
lege teachers, it is evident that the demand for 
teachers with teaching experience will eventu- 
ally have to be met by practise teaching or 
some similar type of training. For, if and 
when all of the colleges make such a require- 
ment, and the tendency is in that direction, the 


supply of teachers with experience will soon be 


exhausted. 
The facts relative to the requirement of pro- 
fessional training and experience as a prerequi- 
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site for the appointment of college teachers 
suggest two observations. In the first place, it 
is clear that the experience of a large majority 
of college presidents has convinced them that 
some professional training and experience are 
necessary for the development of efficient col- 
lege teachers. While only one third of the 
presidents actually require pursuit of education 
courses, and one half require teaching experi- 
ence as a prerequisite for appointment at the 
present time, nevertheless, four fifths of them 
indicate that the requirement of both profes- 
sional training and experience is desirable, and 
it is evident that a much larger number operate 
upon this principle than the actual require- 
ments indicate. Whether 16 semester hours of 
professional training, which is the median now 
being required and suggested as desirable, is too 
much is debatable, although Committee Q?° of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors has suggested a maximum of 12 semes- 
ter hours for the fraining of high-school teach- 
ers. 

In the second place, these requirements indi- 
cate the wisdom gf the Committee on University 
and College Teaghing who suggest in their re- 
port, “(a) That the academie departments 
fof graduate schools] give consideration, in 
whatever ways they think best, to methods of 
teaching and to teaching under supervision. 
(b) That they sanction a seminar on problems 
of American education, with special reference to 
the college, to be given by the school or depart- 
ment of education,alone or in cooperation with 
the academic departments, this seminar to be 
optional for students who are preparing to be- 
come college teachers.” For it is evident that, 
in the very near future, a prospective college 
teacher will find it \very difficult to obtain a 
position without such\training. 
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